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The Penalty of Missionary Failure 


By R. A. LAPSLEY, D. D. 


F THERE is one lesson which Jesus Christ would 
impress upon the hearts and minds of his people, 
it is the penalty of missionary failure—the inevi- 

table result of unfaithfulness to the evangelistic mis- 
sion of his Church, the solemn lesson of his own 
words, containing both a warning and a prophecy: 
“The kingdom of God shall be taken from you and 
given unto a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.” 

1. It is the lesson of past history. June 16, 622 
A. D., is a date of fateful significance to the early 
Christian Church. It was the date of the Hejira, when 
Mohammed transferred his home from his native city, 
Mecca in Arabia, to his new residence and _ head- 
quarters in Medina. Up to this time Mohammed 
had tried to propagate his doctrines by the usual method 
of teaching and preaching. At this date he began to 
use the sword as his method of propaganda; and thus 
Mohammedanism began its sanguinary career, which 
in less than a century subjugated all western Asia, in- 
cluding the birthplace of our Lord and the adjacent 
eastern and southern Mediterranean lands. ‘Moham- 
medanism spread like wildfire over the greater part 
of the civilized world. It swept over Palestine, Syria, 
Persia, and northern Africa.” Later, it crossed the 
Mediterranean, and established itself in Spain on the 
west and in Constantinople on the east. And then for 
centuries it waged a life and death struggle with nomi- 
nal Christianity in western and central Europe. 

The reason for the success of the Crescent, the sym- 
bol of Mohammedanism, when confronted by the Cross, 
as represented by the Christianity of that day, is not 
far to seek. The faith of these nominal Christians 
had ceased to be the truth as it is in Jesus. It had 
become a baptized paganism, in which Christ had been 
supplanted by Mary and Joseph, the Cross had given 
place to the crucifix, and monks and nuns took the 
place of evangelists, pastors, and teachers. The heathen 
Were no longer converted, but sprinkled with holy wa- 
ter. And when this idolatrous church was confronted 
with Islam, a fierce monotheism expressed in the creed 
of the Crescent, “There is only one God, and Moham- 
med is his prophet,” the outward shell of nominal 
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Christianity shriveled up like grass before the hot 
winds of the dessert. 

2. So much for this lurid warning in the past. 
What now is there of prophecy for the future? So 
far as actually prophesying the future is concerned, 
that would be presumptuous; but we may safely go as 
far as was done by Kanamori, the great Japanese 
evangelist, in an address before Seminary and college 
students in Richmond, Virginia. He said, in substance, 
“If you civilize Japan and China and India with- 
out Christianizing them, look out! You will place 
the weapons of civilization in the hands of those hun- 
gry millions without leading them to accept its re- 
straints; and the result will be your own destruction.” 

To see this more plainly, look at the economic spec- 
tacle which West and East now present. In the 
southern part of the United States, for example, you 
have a surplus of cotton almost sufficient to clothe 
comfortably the millions of the East who in their win- 
ter season never know what it is to be warmly clad. 
And in the north and northwest you have a surplus 
of wheat sufficient to feed those same millions who go 
hungry all the time. 

If we brought forth the fruits of the kingdom of 
God, we should find some way by which our surplus 
would supply their want. 

This is only one prophetic indication. At this time 
nominal Christianity, Protestant and Catholic, holds 
sway in western Europe and through North and South 
America. But in eastern Europe and on the border of 
Asia there is Russia, containing one hundred and fifty 
million Communists, who are professedly and aggres- 
sively atheistic. A recent visitor to Russia says that 
the largest and perhaps the strongest standing army in 
the world is that of Soviet Russia. This Red army 
is made up of the entire able-bodied population, men 
and women, who are conscripted when they reach their 
twenty-first birthday. While the women are not en- 
listed on the same basis as the men, they are trained 
to fight—and it may be remembered that a woman can 
handle a machine gun as well as a man, and both men 
and women can fly airplanes. As soon, then, as the 
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flying range of bombing plane extends into Europe and 
across the Atlantic Ocean, western Europe and America 
will have no immunity from invasion; and they may 
be desolated by poison gas in an invasion as merciless 
as that which scourged Europe under Attila and his 
Huns, and far more effective. 


This, then, is the war cloud which threatens nominal 
Christianity, in the West; and on the east is atheistic 
Russia and pagan (mainly Buddhistic and Brahma- 
nistic) central Asia, China, Japan, and India, with 
a heavy fringe of Mohammedanism in India, Persia, 
Syria, Arabia, and northern and central Africa—in 
the West approximately five hundred million, and one 
thousand million in the East. What is to prevent the 
tragedy which overwhelmed nominal Christnanity in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, A. D., from repzat- 
ing itself possibly by the middle and end of the twen- 
tieth century A. D.? 


With the Church, which is rich and increased with 
goods, grown formal and self-satisfied and lukewarm; 
and this Church as the most prominent feature of a 
civilization that holds in its possession both the neces- 
sities of life and its luxuries and conveniences-—this 
Church surrounded by a needy, impoverished world 
which will soon be possessed of implements of destruc- 
tion such as have never been seen before—does it re- 
quire any special prophetic gift to foresee the storm 
clouds of destruction which overhang the future? 

How, then, is the Church of the future to meet and 
conquer a frowning world? 


In answer, go back to the history of the Church after 
Pentecost, and see how the apostles and their succes- 
sors met the savage Roman empire, which launched 
upon it a merciless persecution where every form of 
cruelty culminating in agonizing death was used to 
crush out the faith of Christ. The apostolic Church 
met its enemies in the spirit and power of his Crocs; 
and in little more than two hundred years it had won 
the known world, not only to tolerate but even to em- 
brace the faith which it professed and exemplified. 
Had it continued in the same spirit, the Mohammedan 
tragedy would not have taken place. 


We must face the world of our day with the same 
weapons of Christlike love and spiritual power :vhich 
won the battle in apostolic and post-apostolic days. 

It is said on all sides that in order for the Church 
of Jesus Christ to survive and conquer, we must have 
a genuine God-given revival of religion. And this 
revival must not only embody in the actions and con- 
versation of professing Christians the spirit and ex- 
ample of our Lord Jesus Christ, but it must also possess 
two dominant features of aggressive Christianity. 

1. We must first consecrate our young life to the 
service of the Cross in the spirit of the day of Pente- 
cost. Our young men must see visions, and our old 
men must dream dreams. 


And on our young men and maidens must be poured 
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out the Holy Spirit in Pentecostal power. In the cen- 
ter of their visions, and under the impulse of those 
dreams, there must rise up multitudes who say and 
live out in their actions the spirit of Gal. 2:20: “I 
am crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 


And this is not to be mere emotion, however fervent, 


but the actual consecration of life to him who gave his 
life for our salvation. 


For example, why should not every Christian home 
come to regard it as a definite expectation that one or 
more of its sons and daughters shall offer themselves 
for the mission field? Here in this country we find 
our young people crowding and jostling one another in 
professions and vocations in which there are not enough 
jobs to go around. Instead, let them go out to those 
lands of darkness.where “the harvest is plentzous, but 
the laborers are few.” 


We have a practical exemplification of what is meant 
by this consecration of young life in the family of 
Hudson Taylor on the China Inland Mission field, and 
of William and Catherine Booth in the onward march 
of the Salvation Army. In each case there were sons 
and daughters richly gifted and fully equipped; and 
these young people had no other thought than to give 
themselves to wholetime Christian service as soon as 
they entered manhood and wemanhood. 


2. Along with surrendered lives always goes con- 
secrated money. 


“Take my silver and my gold, 
Not a mite would I withhold.” 


When Hudson Taylor, after two years of enforced 
vacation on account of ill-health, went back to China 
the third time, he found himself, through his second 
marriage, possessed of a comfortable livelihood, secured 
by paying investments. After a season of prayer and 
deep reflection, he and his wife cashed in on their 
personal property and turned in the proceeds to the 
general fund of the mission. And the China Inland 
Mission took on new life in a period of great financial 
stringency, inspired by the example of its founder. 


Some thirty-two years ago, a devoted mother and 
wife of a preacher was called out of this world into 
the presence of the Master. She had formed a plan 
which only her death prevented her realizing. God 
had given her several children, and she said to them 
and to her husband, not long before her death, “Why 
cannot we ourselves send our own missionary, one of 
you preferably, to Africa, or to some other mission 
field?’ And if she had lived, she would have carried 
out her intention, for she had some property of her 
own, and was possessed of unusual business sagacity 
and boundless enthusiam for the cause of Christ. May 
her mantle fall upon her children and her kindred— 
and may her tribe increase! 
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The Memorial G arden 


Concord, North Carolina 
By CLARENCE M. LEEMON, Landscape Architect, Charlotte, N.C. 


(How an abandoned Presbyterian cemetery h as been transformed into a beautiful garden ) 


ROM the history of the First Presbyterian Church 
, of Concord, N. C., written by Mrs. R. S. Harris, 


we read: 


The first record substantiating the existence of the 
Concord Church is a deed, proven and recorded, bear- 
ing the date of December 14, 1804, whereby John Mast- 
ers, Esq., for and in consideration of ten pounds of 
North Carolina currency, paid by John Nishler, Hugh 
Carothers, James Scott, John Rogers, Thomas White, 
and Robert Purvience, elders in the Concord congre- 
gation, to-wit: conveys two acres to the Presbyterian 
and Baptists, to build a meeting house for themselves. 
Concord was at that time only a tiny village, and the 
two acres set aside for church and burial purposes, 
were on the summit of a small elevation in the south- 
western l'mits. The first church constructed on the 
site, in 1810, was of logs. This structure served for 
twenty-five years, and then in 1835, it was demolished 
and a brick structure erected on the same site. This 
building, which is still standing, served the congrega- 
t.on until. 1874, when the present church was built. 


Following the construction of the log church, burials 
were made in grounds adjacent. As was the custom of 
those days, all graves faced the rising sun. What is a 
more beautiful thought than that, even in death, one 
faces the rising sun which gives to every man the 
promise of a better day? Very close to the church 
site are a number of graves marked only by huge 
boulders, and these are probably the most ancient, but 
the oldest stone that bears an inscription marks the 
last resting place of Frank Lock, a revolutionary sol- 
dier, who died in 1809. There is a mound of stone 
declared to be the grave of an Indian, and another 
interesting marker is erected to a circus performer who 
was killed in Concord in 1827. Formerly, when a 
circus visited Concord, it would send its band to this 
grave and render music, while acrobats performed over 


the grave, as a tribute to a departed member of their 
profession. 








A glimpse of the fountain and seat in the garden 
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A stone-paved walkway in the garden. Note elevated 
bird house in the background 


On the headstones one will find names of pioneers 
of that section, and names of people once associated 
with the civic, social, and religious life of the com- 
munity. Among these are Allison, Phifer, Foard, Mc- 
Donald, Fetzer, Keesler, White, McNinch, Harris, 
Goodson, Barringer, York, Shinn, and many others. 
There are veterans of the Mexican War, and the War 
Between the States buried in this old Cemetery. At one 
time a number of bodies of Federal soldiers were buried 
there, but their bodies were later removed to the Na- 
tional Cemetery at Salisbury, N. C. 


Adjoining the cemetery is a section reserved - for 
colored servants and slaves, where they lie in close 
proximity to the masters whom they served during 
their lifetime. Many of these old colored servants are 
still remembered by older residents who relate numerous 
stories of their faithfulness and devotion. 


Until recently, this old cemetery had fallen into a 
state of neglect. The old stone wall that had sur- 
rounded it had fallen down, graves were sunken, head- 
stones broken, and weeds, vines, and undergrowth had 
so taken possession of the grounds that one could make 
his way about only with difficulty. As it is located 
only a block from the heart of the city, its neglected 
condition proved detrimental to the appearance: of the 
neighborhood. Efforts had been made from time to 
time to improve it, but these efforts had proven in- 
effectual as there was no organization or fund to pro- 
vide for its maintenance. Finally, however, there came 
a woman with beautiful vision—Mrs. Sallie Phifer Wil- 
liamson, of Chicago, a native and former resident of 
Concord. When she realized the apparent neglect, she 
determined to reclaim it, and to make it a beautiful 
and hallowed spot. Both her mother, Mrs. Adeline 
Ramseur Phifer, and her brother, Robert E. Phifer, 
are buried there. Through her efforts it has. been 
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transformed into one of the garden spots of the state, 
and it has been rightfully named “Memorial Garden.” 
It has been visited and admired by hundreds of people, 
and a registry book kept there contains the names of 
visitors from every section of the country. 

Visitors enter the garden through a stone entrance, 
flanked by rock pillars, and stone seats on either side. 
On the right pillar is a bronze tablet bearing the in- 
scription : 


PRESBYTERIAN CEMETERY 
Founded 1804, Reclaimed 1930 as a 
Memorial Garden to the memory of 

ADELINE RAMSEUR PHIFER 
By her daughter 
SALLIE PHIFER WILLIAMSON 


Inside the gateway is the registry book, and from 
there winding stone pathways traverse the grounds. 
Everywhere there breathes an atmosphere, not of death, 
but of life, and immortality. There are fountains play- 
ing in the sunlight, and delicate little forget-me-nots, 
and violets peeping up from the rock garden, with their 
dainty little heads facing heaven as only God can 
create them. The lily pools give of their fragrance to 
the visitor. 

In the area near the entrance there are myriads of 
flowering shrubs, hundreds of bulbs, including tulips, 
daffodils, and lilies. There is a profusion of iris, 


azalea, sweet william, phlox, and other flowering plants. 


There is one little niche, set apart from its sur- 
roundings, and devoted to birds. Water emerges from 
beneath several large boulders and flows down a slope, 
in a series of pools and cascades, into a lily pool at the 
base of the slope. Ferns and rock plants are growing 
among the boulders. Elevated bird houses offer an 
attractive invitation to the feathered friends, and berried 
plants of several types are growing here for their food. 
Roses, azalea, cydonia, dogwood, spiraea, crepe myrtle, 
and other types supply bloom throughout the year. 

Is it not appropriate that our burial places should 
reflect life, and color as expressed by blooming flowers, 
perfumed air, and the ripple of water, rather than the 
somber surroundings of many cemeteries? This has 
been the motive followed in the restoration of this 
cemetery, and as one visitor has expressed it: ‘The 
surroundings serve to recall our loved ones as we re- 
member them in life and health, and we come away 
with the thought that all is well with them.” 


One reason why the Memorial Garden has been so 
successfully carried out is that a carefully studied plan 
was prepared in advance, and the work was done 
thoroughly by competent workmen. Much improve- 
ment work of this nature is only partially successful 
because there has been lacking the proper conception 
of the results to be accomplished, and the work pro- 
ceeds in a somewhat unorganized, haphazard manner. 
Interest and enthusiasm on the part of those proposing 
such improvements are essential, but good results are 
rarely achieved unless they are directed along well 
conceived, practical, and economical lines. The prob- 
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lems encountered in such a restoration of an old ceme- 
tery will vary with conditions, but the writer believes 
that the following suggestions will apply in most cases, 
and may be of value to those undertaking a similar 
improvement. Where funds are limited, as is gen- 
erally the case, it is most essential that all work of 
improvement should be of such nature as to facilitate 
future maintenance. Maintenance, which consists of 
upkeep, cutting grass, cultivation of planting, etc., is 
perhaps the most important factor that governs the 
design of a cemetery, as it is useless to introduce into 
the development features that will deteriorate, or re- 
quire a great amount of labor to properly maintain. 


In a general way, improvement work in a cemetery 
that has long been neglected, or abandoned, may pro- 
ceed in the following manner: The grounds should be 
cleared of undesirable growth, stone memorials should 
be straightened and repaired, sunken graves should be 
filled in, and the whole surface of the grounds re- 
graded on the surface sufficient to remove obstructions 
to the free passage of a lawn mower. As far as pos- 
sible lot enclosures, such as curbs, fences, hedges, and 
scattered plantings should be removed. Also walks that 
are not essential should be eliminated and put in grass. 
In some cases grave mounds are leveled, and stones, 
and grave markers are laid flush with the surface of 
the turf. Such changes often create some objection on 
the part of the lot owners, but when the areas are 
opened up, a workman can accomplish much more than 
if he is compelled to work by hand around obstructions, 
in fence corners, and other inaccessible places. Most 
old cemeteries are too intricate in their design, contain 
too many walkways, and too much emphasis has been 
given the individual lot to the detriment of the whole. 
Also a variety of individual tastes in regard to hedges, 
fences, plantings, etc., results in a very disorderly ap- 
pearance, and unless more unobstructed lawn spaces can 
be created, maintenance efforts are very discouraging. 

An attractive entrance is usually desired, and where 
stone is available a very attractive entrance can be 
constructed. A stone wall enclosure about the grounds 
will give a lasting and pleasing effect. At the Memo- 
rial Garden, the stone in the old wall was used to con- 
struct a low wall two feet in height around the property, 
and on this wall a wrought iron picket fence is con- 
structed on the front, broken by pillars to form a 
recessed entrance. At the sides and rear, the fence 
on the wall is a heavy chain link fabric, upon which 
climbing roses are grown. The stone had been weath- 
ered by years of exposure, and the effect when laid in 
the wall is that of mellowness associated with age. 

Walkways in a cemetery, and driveways of earth, 
gravel, or materials that wash out easily, or present a 
ragged appearance at the edges, should be kept at a 
minimum or eliminated. In the Memorial Garden 
walkways exist only where it is apparent that they are 
necessary, and they are constructed of flagstones laid 
flush with the grade, with grass. growing between 
them. 


Selection of planting and its arrangement requires 
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intimate knowledge of the adaptability of the materials, 
and the purpose it serves. Hardy trees and shrubs, both 
of the evergreen and flowering deciduous type may be 
used. They are comparative long lived, and require 
but a limited amount of attention. The tree and shrub- 
bery plantings should be arranged to give a pleasing 
setting for the entrance, to screen out objectionable 
views, and perhaps to form a border planting about 
the grounds. Long lived varieties are particularly de- 
sirable, and they should be selected to give a succession 
of bloom and foliage effect throughout the year. If the 
scheme of improvement is to be along naturalistic lines, 
it will be well to avoid the use of the stiff or formal 
type of plants, and also the more spectacular types. 
These, unless used judiciously, will give a spotty ap- 
pearance to the planting. As a rule plantings should 
be confined chiefly to the borders, and not scattered 
over the lawn areas. Trees and shrubbery should be 
regarded as the permanent background planting which 
will remain for many years, and herbaceous planting 
(perennials and annuals), are the elements added to 
give color and life to the design. In the Memorial 
Garden, perennials, annuals, and bulbs have been used 
in profusion, and there is a succession of bloom from 
early spring until frost. Here, however, a caretaker 
is employed all the year. For most cemeteries it would 
probably be better to confine selections of herbaceous 
types to the hardy perennialls, and such bulbs as can be 
naturalized. 
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Most modern cemeteries are developed on the park 
plan with large open lawn spaces, and plantings mostly 
confined to the borders. This effect can be noted in a 
portion of the Memorial Garden development, although 
certain areas, particularly that near the entrance, have 
more the nature of a garden treatment. Perhaps it 
would not occur to some of us that garden features 
should be introduced into a cemetery development, but 
a visit to the Garden would convince one that the rock 
garden, lily pools, bird houses, and seats have been 
used in a very appropriate manner. 

This development at Concord will serve to suggest 
to men and women on relief committees, a way to pro- 
vide work for many unemployed, and will transform 
desolate, abandoned cemeteries into places of refresh- 
ing beauty that will be loved by towns people, and 
will attract many visitors. 

The Charlotte Observer has expressed the follow- 
ing editorially—‘“‘That was a beautiful thought, born 
in the mind of Mrs. Sallie Phifer Williamson, in con- 
verting the old Presbyterian cemetery at Concord into 
a spot of loveliness deserving the name of ‘Memorial 
Garden.’ The beauty of the transformation is best ap- 
preciated by those who knew the old graveyard as it 
was, and who see it as it is now. Any community in 
the country can provide itself with a Memorial Garden 
if only some one rises to lead, and the thought is one 
of such an appealing nature that we cannot see how 
it is to be resisted.” 





“What Hath God Wrought!” 


By MARY ALICE JONES 


(This article comes to us through the courtesy of \ the International Council of Religious Education.) 


F THERE are yet those who harbor the lingering 

fear that science is the enemy of religion and that 

the acceptance of the discoveries of man regarding 
the physical nature of the universe will destroy faith 
in the power of God, surely the opening ceremonies of 
the Century of Progress Exposition should have gone a 
long way to dispell that fear. 
_ “Thou shalt love thy brother as thyself.”” One found 
it easy in the midst of the thrilling pageant of the 
nations which formed so colorful a part of the opening 
parade. Marching together, singing together, sharing 
i a common enterprise, they felt a sense of comrade- 
ship, of mutual interest and respect, which a later ex- 
amination on the grounds of their respective national 
exhibits strengthened. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind.” Too long the Christian 
churches have neglected to emphasize the two last 
phrases, “with all thy strength, and with all thy mind.” 
But this great exposition is calling attention to this 
aspect of man’s worship, the privilege of glorifying God 


through discovering the wonders of his creation. Hear 
the words of the opening prayer, voiced by Bishop 
George Craig Stewart in the presence of the great 
throng of men of all races and classes and nations who 
stood silent and reverent: “To thee we give hearty 
thanks for all those prophets and pioneers of the past 
who, scornful of loneliness and the contempt of men, 
have been the choice vessels of thy grace and the lights 
of the world in their several generations, and into whose 
rich heritage we, their sons and daughters, have en- 
tered.” Then the unison repetition of the Lord’s prayer, 
during which, at the words, “For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory,”’ a whisper of music 
growing stronger to a triumphant crescendo came from 
the chimes in the exposition’s towers. 

The climax of the day’s program came in the eve- 
ning. In the plaza of the great Hall of Science a mul- 
titude had gathered. Dr. Edwin B. Frost, director 
emeritus of Yerkes observatory, told the waiting throng 
something about the daring plan for lighting the ex- 
position with the rays from the star Arcturus. “The 
light rays reaching our telescopes tonight and actuat- 
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ing our photo-electric cells,” he said, “left Arcturus at 
the time when the civilized world was gathered at this 
central city of our continent at the great Columbian 
exposition in 1893. . . . Impelled by an insatiable 
curiosity to understand the mysterious workings of 
Nature, scientists have steadily continued their research 
during the two score years that the light has been com- 
ing toward us. And inventors have been ever ready 
to make use of the discoveries of pure science. . . . 
Hence, science and invention have prepared the proper 
apparatus to receive tonight the light from Arcturus 
and convert it into an electric current . . . which starts 
the illumination of this exposition.” 

Then in growing quiet, until there was almost silence 
in the great gathering, the miracle was awaited. Speak- 
ing to the four observatories which were cooperating 
in the ceremony, Dr. Frost first called Harvard to open 
the telescope. A faint hum was heard. Then he called 
Alleghany observatory, gave instructions, and the hum 
became louder. The venerable scientist became visibly 
excited. “The voice of Arcturus,” he said. Illinois 
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observatory was next summoned, and then came Yerkes. 
completing the signal which called light from the vast 
spaces beyond the earth and brought it to touch with 
glory this planet. Instantly the dark tower of the Hall 
of Science became light. The brilliance spread from 
pavillion to waterway; from temple walls to government 
building. The throng stood, hushed, filled with awe 
and wonder, touched with a great joy. It was as if the 
Infinite had spoken in audible voice. unto the men of 
earth, and had sent a benediction clothed in light. 
“What hath God wrought!” murmured Bishop Stew- 
art, and the phrase was echoed and re-echoed among 
the notables gathered on the platform and the multitude 
standing in the plaza. Then there rose a mighty cheer, 
a great symphony orchestra anda glorious chorus burst 
into a surge of harmony which swelled until it seemed 
that it must follow the rays of the star back into 
infinity. One of the most thrilling of the victories of 


science had been achieved; one of the most glorious 
moments of a lifetime had been lived. 
“For thine is the power, and the glory.” 





The Blantown School 


By CLAUDIA WHITE HARRELD, ’o1 


(We are reprinting from the “Spelman Messenger” the account of a brave adventure in Negro community 


betterment, undertaken by graduates of Spelman for members of their own race. 


The article is written by a 


graduate of Spelman, and will be of interest to all of us who are familiar with conditions such as are de- 


scribed.) 


Just a little distance from the northern limits of 
Atlanta and a short ride up a hill from the paved high- 
way, a little community sprawls over the hilltop, in- 
tersected by rutty ways that only by courtesy can be 
called roads The houses, though needing paint, are 
not mean and are bravely bounded on the front by 
flower gardens, or attempts at them, and on the rear 
by vegetable patches. 

This community looks like just what it is, a settle- 
ment.of people lacking a background of education and 
of training in skilled labor. The aggregation of houses 
just at this point is due to the location, not a great 
distance away, of several large businesses, such as the 
White Provision Company, the Seaboard Shops, and 
the Atlanta Stock Yards. The men of the community 
have been part of the unskilled laborers in these estab- 
lishments. The women, when they worked, were cooks 
and laundresses for the white-collar employees who 
lived in the environs of the plants. 

These people are the patrons of the Blantown School, 
situated in their midst, but administering to children 
who live as far awav as two miles. 

The schoolhouse is set back of and facing the rear 
of two homes on the road that climbs the hill, so is 
not very far from the paved highway. It is a two- 
roomed building with a small front porch. Two doors 
opening from this porch and one connecting the school- 
rooms furnish the only means of ingress and egress. 
The windows are large, admitting plenty of light; in 
fact, too much in summer weather, when the shades 
are brought into play. 

The teachers’ desk are beside the partition that sep- 
arates the two rooms. At the end opposite this divid- 
ing wall are narrow cloak rooms. In the one that 
leads from the principal’s room there is set up a tiny 
boot-black’s stand at one end and at the other a little 
dressing table and a small cupboard for lunches, all 


made by the boys, crude but adequate, and furnishing 
means for lessons not contained in books For the 
boys acquire knowledge of the need and methods of 
keeping shoes neat, and the girls receive lessons in 
good housekeeping. This equipment serves also as a 
demonstration of how the necessities for the amenities 
of life may be evolved out of material at hand with 


‘little output except that of ingenuity and of labor. 


Spread on the desks at the rear of the class-room are 
the daily papers and such magazines as the teachers 
can get hold of which the children are required to read. 
On the wall here, in frames made by the youngsters, 
are the pictures of famous Negroes about whose lives 
each child can give some salient facts. These are 
changed from time to time. 

Against the center of this wall stands an article of 
furniture of which teachers and pupils are exceedingly 
proud. It is a glass-doored book-case, the best looking 
of any of the furnishings of the rooms. It contains a 
Rosenwald library. One element of their pride is 
the fact that though this is not a Rosenwald school, 
still, because of its high ranking and of the activity 
of its Parent-Teachers Association, Blantown was given 
the library and is the only non-Rosenwald school in 
the county so fortunate. One marvels at the excellent 
condition of the books and the cleanness of the covers 
when told that they have been in use for more than 
a year. A requirement for taking a book home is the 
making of a paper cover. 

The borders around blackboards are the handiwork 
of the children. The wooden toys, rugs, mats and other 
objects of raffia or of the vines that grow in their 
woods, the articles of clothing on display, are the 
products of the industry of the boys and of the girls 
Each girl is required to make a certain number of 
garments each year for her own use. After her quota 
is complete, she uses her ingenuity in fashioning from 
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the bits of cloth left from larger pieces garments for 
less fortunate children. Material used is simple, such 
as commercial sacking, or very inexpensive cloth, but 
it is elevated in worth by the exacting care that is 
taken to make each article as attractive as possible. 

Daily lessons are given in personal cleanliness and 

neatness. The boy’s shirt may be patched, but its 
collar boasts a tie. His attire may consist of overalls, 
put it is neat. The girl’s dress may be faded, but it 
ig clean. Every pupil’s hair gives evidence of care. 
Shoes may be broken, but they do not show the stains 
of the muddy roads they had to tramp on the way to 
chool. 
: The flower garden in front is the responsibility of 
the girls; the vegetable garden in the rear is the re- 
sponsibility of the boys. The trees and shrubs are 
prought in from the woods. The seeds are donated. 

The work of cleaning around the building and 
grounds is done by the pupils, who are expected to per- 
form their tasks without reminder or supervision, just 
as they are expected to conduct the games of the re- 
cess period without the oversight of a teacher. 

The emphasis of this article on features other than 
“book learning” is not intended ‘to give the impression 
that formal teaching of the subject matter of textbooks 
is neglected, but these other lessons are of extreme 
importance for these children upon whose young shoul- 
ders is laid the necessity of being the starting point 
from which the future generations must go on to 
fuller living. 

The two teachers instruct six grades each day, 145 
pupils, the higher grades in the morning, the lower 
ones in the afternoon. It seems a physical impossi- 
bility, but it is accomplished as is shown by the neat 
examination papers being written the day of our visit, 
and by the fact that a number of the sixth graders 
have gone into the eighth grade at the junior high 
school and have maintained creditable averages. One 
boy now. attending high school went from the fifth to 
the eighth and has kept pace with his classmates. 

The work of this school was at one time done in 
a little church. .It was there that Mrs. Lena Miles 
Davis, the present principal, a Spelman high school 
graduate of the class of 1906, began her mission to 
Blantown in 1922. 

Those were the days of prosperity. The men of the 
community were all employed at fair wages. Untaught 
and without vision, a large proportion of them indulged 
on Sunday in a “good time” that led to the police court 
on Monday. On this first day of the school week at- 
tendance at school was always poor. On enquiring as 
to the cause of this, the teacher found that since the 
parents had-to attend court, her pupils were compelled 
to stay at home to take care of the younger children. 
She learned that one judge was required for this dis- 
trict, so large was the number of cases Here was a 
condition that could not be disregarded by a daughter 
of Spelman. 

She could not be intrusive, but she did drop a word 
here and there as she visited in the community. How- 
ever, she feit that her most effective work was to be 
done through the children from these homes. To them 
she held up high ideals and presented conceptions of 
living unknown to them before. It had its effect on 
the home-life and attendance at court fell off to so 
great a degree that the judge lost his job after Mrs. 
Davis had been working in the district four years. 

At the close of the first term’s service in the church 
building, Mrs. Davis called her patrons together. They 
came extolling the work of the new teacher, testifying 
to the improvement in the conduct of the children. to 
their belief in the teacher, and pledging their support 
to her administration. This was what she wanted to 
hear, because she had a proposition to make to them. 
She told them that if they wanted to keep her they 
Must provide better quarters for the school. They 
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proved sincere in their pledges for before the meeting 
closed they had collected fifty dollars in cash as the 
beginning of a fund of three hundred dollars to be 
used for purchasing a school site. 

The balance of the money was raised before the 
county commiss‘oners were approached. When the 
latter had been informed of what had been accom- 
plished by these people on their own initiative and 
had been told of what the community now wanted 
from them, they consented to furnish the lumber for a 
school building if the community would furnish the 
labor. However, later, their realization of the earn- 
estness of the people and of the meagreness of their 
resources caused them to relent to the extent of ‘ap- 
portioning to the project a pay roll of twenty-five dollars 
a week. This was not really adequate, but because 
the fathers themselves performed the labor, accepting 
small pay, and the teacher supervised the job for no 
pay at all, the schoolhouse was erected. 

After starting the work in the new quarters, Mrs. 
Davis was joined, in 1924, by another Spelman grad- 
uate, Mrs. Nell Harris Hannon, and these two have 
continued together the task of bringing enlightenment 
to Blantown. 

The Parent-Teachers Association of Blantown school 
is an exceedingly active organization. Made up of 
parents who themselves have lacked the opportunities 
and advantages that they are so anxious for their chil- 
dren to have, its accomplishments have been marvelous 
when consideration is taken of the means of the con- 
stituents of the body. 

They performed a noteworthy feat in helping to -ob- 
tain a new schoolhouse, but they did not rest there. 
They have aided in the beautifying of the grounds, 
have furnished material for the sewing classes and 
books for children who could not buy them, have pro- 
vided clothing for children who had ‘less even than 
their own. When the school had the opportunity to 
acquire a Rosenwald library, they donated one-third of 
the one hundred and twenty dollars required to qualify 
for the gift. 

By the time the chance to get the library came, con- 
ditions had changed. There was not the general em- 
ployment of former days and the thirty dollars in- 
volved represented genuine sacrifice. Today the major- 
ity of the parents are not employed and those who 
work receive small wages. The earning power of the 
women ranges from fifty cents to two dollars a week. 
Scarcely any men are working and the few who do 
have only one or two days’ work out of six. Still the 
P. T. A. continues its interest and aid of the activities 
at the school. 

In spite of the willingness and efforts of the teachers 
and of the patrons, there were still some conditions 
needing remedying that they were not able to. cope 
with. The drinking water, for instance, came from a 
surface well dug on a slope in a locality where sanita- 
tion was crude and archaic. The teachers, in doubt 
as to the healthfulness of the water, finally forbade 
its use for drinking purposes so that the pupils were 
compelled to go thirsty or else return to their homes 
for a drink. 

Then one day a.committee from the Women’s Division 
of the Commission on Interracial Co-operation visited 
the school and was attracted by the efforts the teachers 
were putting forth and by the evidences of hard, con- 
scientious work. The members of the committee were 
told of the need for safe drinking water; they noted the 
fact that a boundary of the city water works was only 
forty yards away from the school site. They became 
actively interested, set about taking the necessary steps, 
and now the Blantown school is the proud possessor of 
two drinking fountains, with the promise of complete 
sanitation on the school grounds some time soon. 


Each year there had been in the community an out- 
break of illness that the teachers were sure was typhoid, 
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ing our photo-electric cells,” he said, “left Arcturus at 
the time when the civilized world was gathered at this 
central city of our continent at the great Columbian 
exposition in 1893. . . Impelled by an insatiable 
curiosity to understand the mysterious workings of 
Nature, scientists have steadily continued their research 
during the two score years that the light has been com- 
ing toward us. And inventors have been ever ready 
to make use of the discoveries of pure science. . . . 
Hence, science and invention have prepared the proper 
apparatus to receive tonight the light from Arcturus 
and convert it into an electric current . . . which starts 
the illumination of this exposition.” 

Then in growing quiet, until there was almost silence 
in the great gathering, the miracle was awaited. Speak- 
ing to the four observatories which were cooperating 
in the ceremony, Dr. Frost first called Harvard to open 
the telescope. A faint hum was heard. Then he called 
Alleghany observatory, gave instructions, and the hum 
became louder. The venerable scientist became visibly 
excited. ‘The voice of Arcturus,” he said. Illinois 
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observatory was next summoned, and then came Yerkes, 
completing the signal which called light from the vast 
spaces beyond the earth and brought it to touch with 
glory this planet. Instantly the dark tower of the Hall 
of Science became light. The brilliance spread from 
pavillion to waterway; from temple walls to government 
building. The throng stood, hushed, filled with awe 
and wonder, touched with a great joy. It was as if the 
Infinite had spoken in audible voice unto the men of 
earth, and had sent a benediction clothed in light. 
“What hath God wrought!” murmured Bishop Stew- 
art, and the phrase was echoed and re-echoed among 
the notables gathered on the platform and the multitude 
standing in the plaza. Then there rose a mighty cheer, 
a great symphony orchestra anda glorious chorus burst 
into a surge of harmony which swelled until it seemed 
that it must follow the rays of the star back into 
infinity. One of the most thrilling of the victories of 


science had been achieved; one of the most glorious 
moments of a lifetime had been lived. 
“For thine is the power, and the glory.’ 


> 





The Blantown School 


By CLAUDIA WHITE HARRELD, ’o1 


(We are reprinting from the “Spelman Messenger” the account of a brave adventure in Negro community 


betterment, undertaken by graduates of Spelman for members of their own race. 


The article is written by a 


graduate of Spelman, and will be of interest to all of us who are familiar with conditions such as are de- 


scribed.) 


Just a little distance from the northern limits of 
Atlanta and a short ride up a hill from the paved high- 
way, a little community sprawls over the hilltop, in- 
tersected by rutty ways that only by courtesy can be 
called roads The houses, though needing paint, are 
not mean and are bravely bounded on the front by 
flower gardens, or attempts at them, and on the rear 
by vegetable patches. 

This community looks like just what it is, a settle- 
ment. of people lacking a background of education and 
of training in skilled labor. The aggregation of houses 
just at this point is due to the location, not a great 
distance away, of several large businesses, such as the 
White Provision Company, the Seaboard Shops, and 
the Atlanta Stock Yards. The men of the community 
have been part of the unskilled laborers in these estab- 
lishments. The women, when they worked, were cooks 
and laundresses for the white-collar employees who 
lived in the environs of the plants. ' 

These people are the patrons of the Blantown School, 
situated in their midst, but administering to children 
who live as far away as two miles. 

The schoolhouse is set back of and facing the rear 
of two homes on the road that climbs the hill, so is 
not very far from the paved highway. It is a two- 
roomed building with a small front porch. Two doors 
opening from this porch and one connecting the school- 
rooms furnish the only means of ingress and egress. 
The windows are large, admitting plenty of light; in 
fact, too much in summer weather, when the shades 
are brought into play. 

The teachers’ desk are beside the partition that sep- 
arates the two rooms. At the end opposite this divid- 
ing wall are narrow cloak rooms. In the one that 
leads from the principal’s room there js set up a tiny 
boot-black’s stand at one end and at the other a little 
dressing table and a small cupboard for lunches, all 


made by the boys, crude but adequate, and furnishing 
means for lessons not contained in books For the 
boys acquire knowledge of the need and methods of 
keeping shoes neat, and the girls receive lessons in 
good housekeeping. This equipment serves also as a 
demonstration of how the necessities for the amenities 
of life may be evolved out of material at hand with 


‘little output except that of ingenuity and of labor. 


Spread on the desks at the rear of the class-room are 
the daily papers and such magazines as the teachers 
can get hold of which the children are required to read. 
On the wall here, in frames made by the youngsters, 
are the pictures of famous Negroes about whose lives 
each child can give some salient facts. These are 
changed from time to time. 

Against the center of this wall stands an article of 
furniture of which teachers and pupils are exceedingly 
proud. It is a glass-doored book-case, the best looking 
of any of the furnishings of the rooms. It contains a 
Rosenwald library. One element of their pride is 
the fact that though this is not a Rosenwald school, 
still, because of its high ranking and of the activity 
of its Parent-Teachers Association, Blantown was given 
the library and is the only non-Rosenwald school in 
the county so fortunate. One marvels at the excellent 
condition of the books and the cleanness of the covers 
when told that they have been in use for more than 
a year. A requirement for taking a book home is the 
making of a paper cover. 

The borders around blackboards are the handiwork 
of the children. The wooden toys, rugs, mats and other 
objects of raffia or of the vines that grow in their 
woods, the articles of clothing on display, are the 
products of the industry of the boys and of the girls 
Each girl is required to make a certain number of 
garments each year for her own use. After her quota 
is complete, she uses her ingenuity in fashioning from 
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the bits of cloth left from larger pieces garments for 
less fortunate children. Material used is simple, such 
as commercial sacking, or very inexpensive cloth, but 
it is elevated in worth by the exacting care that is 
taken to make each article as attractive as possible. 

Daily lessons are given in personal cleanliness and 
neatness. The boy’s shirt may be patched, but its 
collar boasts a tie. His attire may consist of overalls, 
put it is neat. The girl’s dress may be faded, but it 
ig clean. Every pupil’s hair gives evidence of care. 
Shoes may be broken, but they do not show the stains 
of the muddy roads they had to tramp on the way to 

ool. 

“Tee flower garden in front is the responsibility of 
the girls; the vegetable garden in the rear is the re- 
sponsibility of the boys. The trees and shrubs are 
prought in from the woods. The seeds are donated. 

The work of cleaning around the building and 
grounds is done by the pupils, who are expected to per- 
form their tasks without reminder or supervision, just 
as they are expected to conduct the games of the re- 
cess period without the oversight of a teacher. 

The emphasis of this article on features other than 
“hook learning” is not intended ‘to give the impression 
that formal teaching of the subject matter of textbooks 
is neglected, but these other lessons are of extreme 
importance for these children upon whose young shoul- 
ders is laid the necessity of being the starting point 
from which the future generations must go on to 
fuller living. 

The two teachers instruct six grades each day, 145 
pupils, the higher grades in the morning, the lower 
ones in the afternoon. It seems a physical impossi- 
bility, but it is accomplished as is shown by the neat 
examination papers being written the day of our visit, 
and by the fact that a number of the sixth graders 
have gone into the eighth grade at the junior high 
school and have maintained creditable averages. One 
boy now. attending high school -went from the fifth to 
the eighth and has kept pace with his classmates. 

The work of this school was at one time done in 
a little church. It was there that Mrs. Lena Miles 
Davis, the present principal, a Spelman high school 
graduate of the class of 1906, began her mission to 
Blantown in 1922. 

Those were the days of prosperity. The men of the 
community were all employed at fair wages. Untaught 
and without vision, a large proportion of them indulged 
on Sunday in a “good time” that led to the police court 
on Monday. On this first day of the school week at- 
tendance at school was always poor. On enquiring as 
to the cause of this, the teacher found that since the 
parents had.to attend court, her pupils were compelled 
to stay at home to take care of the younger children. 
She learned that one judge was required for this dis- 
trict, so large was the number of cases Here was a 
condition that could not be disregarded by a daughter 
of Spelman. 

She could not be intrusive, but she did drop a word 
here and there as she visited in the community. How- 
ever, she felt that her most effective work was to be 
done through the children from these homes. To them 
she held up high ideals and presented conceptions of 
living unknown to them before. It had its effect on 
the home-life and attendance at court fell off to so 
great a degree that the judge lost his job after Mrs. 
Davis had been working in the district four years. 


At the close of the first term’s service in the church 
building, Mrs. Davis called her patrons together. They 
came extolling the work of the new teacher, testifying 
to the improvement in the conduct of the children. to 
their belief in the teacher, and pledging their support 
to her administration. This was what she wanted to 
hear, because she had a proposition to make to them. 
She told them that if they wanted to keep her they 
Must provide better quarters for the school. They 
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proved sincere in their pledges for before the meeting 
closed they had collected fifty dollars in cash as the 
beginning of a fund of three hundred dollars to be 
used for purchasing a school site. 

The balance of the money was raised before the 
county commiss‘oners were approached. When the 
latter had been informed of what had been accom- 
plished by these people on their own initiative and 
had been told of what the community now wanted 
from them, they consented to furnish the lumber for a 
school building if the community would furnish the 
labor. However, later, their realization of the earn- 
estness of the people and of the meagreness of their 
resources caused them to relent to the extent of ‘ap- 
portioning to the project a pay roll of twenty-five dollars 
a week. This was not really adequate, but because 
the fathers themselves performed the labor, accepting 
small pay, and the teacher supervised the job for no 
pay at all, the schoolhouse was erected. 

After starting the work in the new quarters, Mrs. 
Davis was joined, in 1924, by another Spelman grad- 
uate, Mrs. Nell Harris Hannon, and these two have 
continued together the task of bringing enlightenment 
to Blantown. 

The Parent-Teachers Association of Blantown school 
is an exceedingly active organization. Made up of 
parents who themselves have lacked the opportunities 
and advantages that they are so anxious for their chil- 
dren to have, its accomplishments have been marvelous 
when consideration is taken of the means of the con- 
stituents of the body. 

They performed a noteworthy feat in helping to ob- 
tain a new schoolhouse, but they did not rest there. 
They have aided in the beautifying of the grounds, 
have furnished material for the sewing classes and 
books for children who could not buy them, have pro- 
vided clothing for children who had ‘less even than 
their own. When the school had the opportunity to 
acquire a Rosenwald library, they donated one-third of 
the one hundred and twenty dollars required to qualify 
for the gift. 

By the time the chance to get the library came, con- 
ditions had changed. There was not the general em- 
ployment of former days and the thirty dollars in- 
volved represented genuine sacrifice. Today the major- 
ity of the parents are not employed and those who 
work receive small wages. The earning power of the 
women ranges from fifty cents to two dollars a week. 
Scarcely any men are working and the few who do 
have only one or two days’ work out of six. . Still the 
P. T. A. continues its interest and aid of the activities 
at the school. 

In spite of the willingness and efforts of the teachers 
and of the patrons, there were still some conditions 
needing remedying that they were not able to. Gope 
with. The drinking water, for instance, came from a 
surface well dug on a slope in a locality where sanita- 
tion was crude and archaic. The teachers, in doubt 
as to the healthfulness of the water, finally forbade 
its use for drinking purposes so that the pupils were 
compelled to go thirsty or else return to their homes 
for a drink. 

Then one day a.committee from the Women’s Division 
of the Commission on Interracial Co-operation visited 
the school and was attracted by the efforts the teachers 
were putting forth and by the evidences of hard, con- 
scientious work. The members of the committee were 
told of the need for safe drinking water; they noted the 
fact that a boundary of the city water works was only 
forty yards away from the school site. They became 
actively interested, set about taking the necessary steps, 
and now the Blantown school is the proud possessor of 
two drinking fountains, with the promise of complete 
sanitation on the school grounds some time soon. 


Each year there had been in the community an out- 
break of illness that the teachers were sure was typhoid, 
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but they had not been able to effect an investigation 
leading to remedial measures. The members of this 
same interracial committee took this matter to the 
proper authorities and in a short while there was a 
eheck-up of cases, carriers were discovered and isolated, 
and machinery set in motion to prevent a recurrence 
of the epidemic. 

These two teachers are rendering a service far in ex- 
cess of the requirements of the county authorities and 
greatly out of proportion to the compensation received, 
which is unbelievably meagre when certain and is re- 
duced greatly in value by uncertainty. For example, 
these teachers, together with others in the county, have 
faced the necessity of deciding either to see the schools 
closed for two months or to pledge their services for 
two months without pay if necessary. 


August, 1933 


They continue to study, sometimes during the winter 
sessions as well as in summer, in order to increase 
their efficiency. They endeavor with poor equipment 
or none at all to give to their pupils the advantages 
in training and information that will furnish them with 
an education equal to that at the command of those 
far more fortunate than their young people are. 

Their reward has been the elevation of the tone of 
the community since their coming, the ideals caught 
by the youngsters, the promise that they feel the future 
holds for Blantown in spite of present distressing con- 
ditions. 

This story of the efforts of two Spelman girls is not 
unique. Throughout the fifty-two years of Spelman’s 
history it has been repeated in many places in both 
hemispheres. 





Church-Paper Week, September 17-24 


said: “If I could control the literature of the 
household, I would guarantee the well-being of 
Church and State.” 

What would Roger Bacon think of some, even much, 
of the literature of our homes today? When it is not 
wicked or perverted, it is vapid and shallow. Many 
homes on Sunday are dominated by the cast up spume 
of comic sections and picture supplements. 

In such a day, the Christian home needs more than 
ever some antidote of saneness and of dignified ideals. 
Where can these qualities be found more readily than 
in our Church papers? 


R sia: BACON, one of the wise men of all ages, 


These bring you the weekly news of your special 
branch of the Kingdom of God. They bring you 
timely articles on great moral issues. There is some- 
thing for every member of the family—the mother, 
the Man-of-the-Church, the children. Bring these 
last up with the Church-Paper habit. Read them the 
stories, let them write their little letters to the editor. 

The General Assembly has designated September 
17-24 as Church-Paper Week. Plan to have a Church 
Paper in your home. Your initial investment in the 
subscription will be one sure of returns. 





Expression of Appreciation by the General Assembly of 
the Splendid Work of Our Executive Committees 


HE General Assembly, at its meeting in May, 
instructed the Stated Clerk to give wide pub- 
licity to the work done by the four Executive 


Committees. The Assembly adopted the following 
resolution, presented by Rev. E. M. Munroe: 

“That the Assembly hereby expresses its apprecia- 
tion of the splendid work done by the four Executive 
Committee of our Church in the face of the unprece- 
dented difficulties of the past year, the work of the 
year having been completed without a deficit except in 
the case of one committee, and in that case a very 
small deficit. 

“That the Assembly rejoices in the good which has 
been accomplished through these agencies for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of Christ. 

“That inasmuch as the Assembly has adopted a re- 
duced salary scale, ranging from 25 to 15 per cent 


reduction in all salaries fixed by the Assembly and 
its Executive Committee, we note with appreciation 
that in practically every case when the reduction ap- 
plies, the Secretaries and other agents had already 
voluntarily reduced their salaries to the level, and in 
some cases below the level, now fixed by the Assembly.” 


As the Assembly’s Stated Clerk, I am giving wide 
publicity to the above facts through the Church papers, 
that the whole Church may know of the splendid re- 
sults of the year’s work and the efficient and sacrificial 
way in which our agents have served the Church. It 
is hoped that our people may be moved to give loyal 
and sympathetic cooperation to our Executive Com- 
mittees in leading us in the great work of our Church 
which we have placed in their hands. 


J. D. Leste, Stated Clerk. 
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Ministerial Relief, a Ride par an Appeal 


By REV. W. B. McILWAINE, D. D. 


N READING the report of our Secretary of Chris- 
| tian Education and Ministerial Relief as it appears 

in the Church papers, a few thoughts have occurred 
to the writer in regard to the latter cause which, if 
acted upon, might bring a little more into the treasury 
for the benefit of those who have spent a large portion 
of their lives in preaching the gospel, and now with 
their families, together with some families of deceased 
ministers, are dependent upon the church for a liveli- 
hood. 

The report states that $136,114.82 was sent to 540 
homes. This is an average of $252 to each home (for 
brevity, cents are disregarded in calculated results). 
When we think of this small amount and remember 
that some of these homes have several members, our 
hearts can but go out in sympathy, and we wonder if 
our Church could not do more for them. 

Another paragraph of the report refers to the pro- 
posed Annuity Plan. Practically every Presbytery of 
our Church has by vote approved this plan. As the 
writer understands it, this plan contemplates one-tenth 
of each pastor’s salary being given to this fund con- 
tinuously from the time the plan goes into operation—- 
21% per cent by the pastor himself and 714 per cent 
by the church or churches of which he is pastor. But 
this is all in the future, while the crying need is now. 

Why could not the churches give this 714 per cent 
and the pastors 214 per cent right now to relieve the 
sore need of these 540 families? It will be no greater 
burden now than it will be after the Annuity Plan is 
inaugurated. 

In order to see what could be done for this cause 
without doing anything different from what is proposed 
in the Annuity Plan and to get a definite figure for a 
basis of calculation, let us take the sum of the pas- 
tors’ salaries paid in 1931-32. (See Minutes of the 
Assembly 1932, pages 270-271.) If one-tenth of the 
sum of the salaries of ministers for that year had been 
given for this, the average amount for each of the 


526 -homes aided would have been $618. This calcu- 
lation is based only on the portion of salaries paid 
direct. If the portion of the salaries paid indirectly 
were also taken into consideration and 214 per cent 
had been given, the average for each home would have 
been $643. Then if the ministers whose salaries are 
not recorded in the Minutes had given 21% per cent, 
the average would have been still further increased. 

These calculations are based on nothing different 
from what is proposed in the Annuity Plan. It can 
readily be seen that this will meet amply the present 
need. Does our Lord require of us more than this? 
Is not this much required? 

Fellow ministers, let us give now 21% per cent of 
all that we are receiving to help these 540 homes. If 
this seems a great burden, try it out. The next time 
you are about to spend a dollars, spend only 9714c 
and see if you suffer very much in consequence. Think 
what a boon this little suffering .will bring to these 
540 homes. If anyone thinks that his salary is too 
small to give this amount, let him read Mark 12:41-44. 
If any think he is exempt because he is a minister, 
let him read Nehemiah 10:38. Elders, deacons, and 
members of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S., for 
every dollar you give your pastor, give 714 per cent 
to help these homes. Let us do what practically every 
Presbytery by vote has agreed to do under the pro- 
posed Annuity Plan, doing it to aid these homes in 
need, instead of waiting for the plan to be put into 
operation. This would be giving help to those in 
need; while the other, as far as we ministers are con- 
cerned, might be construed as giving in the hope of 
getting a return in some kind of proportion to the 
amount given. The former is what the writer believes 
accords with the will of God, as revealed in his word. 
When we act in accord with his revealed will, we need 
have no anxiety. Every need will be met. 


Heath Springs, S. C. 





Never can I leave thy presence, O Lord, or pass beyond thy care. 
Always thou hast a task for me to do and a grace for me that I may 
do it. Forgive my anxious mind and my fretful complaining and give 
me the gladness and peace which can come only from thee, so that where 
men’s hearts fail them for fear I may bring courage and hope. Link 
my days together with the thread of thy purpose and accept them as 
an offering for thy kingdom and thy glory, through Jesus Christ pur 


Lord.—Dean Matthews. 
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A Friendly Letter to Secretaries of C. E. and M. R. 


One of our most faithful and enthusiastic Presbyterial Secretaries of Christian Education and Ministe- 
rial Relief sent the following letter to each of her local secretaries. | We are passing it on to other secretaries, 
some of whom may need just this help and encouragement in their work. 


June 1, 1933 
My Dear Secretary oF C. E. & M. R.: 

How I wish this letter might bg a personal confer- 
ence with you, that I might know you better and that 
we might talk over some of our problems. I see that 
many of our secretaries continue in office another year, 
while there are also many new names on our roll. 
To each and all of you I send greetings, and trust 
that we may pray and work together throughout this 
year to advance this great Cause of our Church. 

For several years our Executive Committee of C. E. 
& M. R. has provided us with a “Record of Work” 
blank, one of which with a statement explaining the 
“Record of Work Plan,” you will find enclosed herein. 
Please see the note at top of “Record of Work” blank 
addressed to you, and record from month to month 
what you are doing for this Cause. 

Some splendid ‘Records of Work” were sent to me 
in April, and I thank each of you who sent yours. 
But I must tell you a family secret—only a very small 
percentage of the Record of Work blanks were re- 
turned to me. I was keenly disappointed. Next April 
I am sure you will let me have yours. 

There are some secretaries who seem to find it diffi- 
cult to fill out the blank. For the benefit of these I 
will illustrate how one secretary has already started 
her blank this year. (Please compare it with your 
“Record of Work.”’) 

(1) Conferred with Pastor, Superintendent and lead- 


ers of Y. P. groups about enlisting youth in 
spiritual ministries included in C. E. & 
M. R. 

When: April 2. 

How it was done: A group of eight Y. P. presented 
“The Challenge of Wisdom” during the wor- 
ship period of Sunday school. They hope 
later on to send an offering for the Youn: 
People’s Objective. 

(2) Helped arrange for presentation of Christian 
Education program in auxiliary. 

When: April 24. 

How it was done: Used program material sent out 
by Committee on Woman’s Work, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

You see, this is not a difficult matter. Each secre- 
tary will be governed by local conditions. However, 
we secretaries are appointed to this office and are re- 
sponsible for the information which should be given. 
‘When we know, we pray; and when we pray, we give.” 

The “Blue Book” is our Source Book, giving infor- 
mation on every phase of the work. Please read and 
study your Blue Book. In case you fail to have one, 
please write me at once, and I will see that one is 
provided for you. 

Hoping and praying that each of us may be used 
in his service this year, I am, 

Most sincerely, 
PRESBYTERIAL SECRETARY OF C. E. & M. R. 





As the Year Comes toa Close 


6S UNDAY CHAT” the bulletin of the Presby- 
terian Student Association of the University 
of Texas, brings us the following account of 
a meeting at the University Presbyterian Church of 
Austin. It gives a concrete illustration of what is 
being done among tht Presbyterian Students in State 
and independent institutions of higher learning. 


It was the last meeting for the year. All of the 
Sunday-school classes had assembled into one. Among 
the group were seniors who were to receive their de- 
grees the next day and leave the University. The 
leader asked three or four of them if they would like 
to say something to the group. 


Said one of them: “My conception of God has changed 
immeasurably during my four years in the University 
and in this church—or, rather, it has grown and broad- 
ened. God is much more real than he was four years 
ago; he is a part of me, and I have the feeling that he 
is constantly with me.” 

Said another of them, a girl: “I am leaving this 
church to go back to a small community, to go back 
to a church in which there has been strife and bit- 
terness of spirit. I go back with memories of the 
Christ whom I found in this church; I go back content 
to live in a small community, to work in a small church. 
Something keeps telling me that back home in our 


little church is where I am needed. I know I can find 
my place there.” 

Said another: “There is so much I would say to 
each one of you—to each of the dear friends with 
whom I have worked and played and worshipped dur- 
ing my years in this Association. You will never 
grow dim to me. Through you, my Christ has been 
revealed to me.” 

Said another: “I didn’t want to come back to school 
last fall. I wanted to stay at home. I had thought 
about trying to live a life of service, but I resented 
feeling that I should. Why shouldn’t I live for my 
own happiness? But in this church I found a peace 
and a happiness I had never known before. This year 
I have found Jesus Christ, and I am giving my life 
in service for him. That is what this Association 
has meant to me.” 


There were other seniors who were not called upon 
to speak but whose shining eyes echoed the sentiments 
of those who had spoken. Simple testimonials these 
were, not prepared beforehand, but coming straight 
from the heart, spoken in low, earnest voices in the 
hush of a room where all listened as though God had 
laid his hand upon them and were speaking to them. 

What greater testimony could there be that God is 
using this Association, faulty with human imperfec- 
tions though it is, to further his work? And our 
hearts were strangely glad that day. 
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taries of the five Presbyterian and Reformed 

Churches in the United States agreed upon some 
fundamental principles in granting financial aid to 
candidates for the ministry and missicn service. 


These general principles were adopted by cur Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1932. The method of administering 
these principles was carefully worked out, submitted 
to the presidents of our colleges and theological semi- 
naries and to the chairman of the Committee of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief of each of the 
presbyteries. Valuable suggestions came from these 
and were incorporated in the plans which were adopted 
by the General Assembly in May, 1933. We briefly 
call attention to the principal changes: 


1. The new plan and the revision of the Book of 
Church Order will change the method of receiving 
candidates for the ministry under the care of Pres- 
bytery. 


A FTER several years of careful study the Secre- 


(1) The applicant gives references who report 
not to him but to Presbyterv’s Committee. 


(2) Neither the applicant nor his family seek 
the recommendations—these are secured by 
the Committee and are to be kept confiden- 
tial. 

The method of having the applicant or his 
family request the local session to recom- 
mend him has produced embarrassment 
and sometimes rendered it impossible to 
get at the real facts. 


(3) The applicant is faced with a study of the 
the serious nature of the office to which 
he aspires. 


2. In the administration of the new plans much 


greater care is taken in discovering the need of the 
candidate and his other resources. 


_ The granting of financial aid to immature students 
1s one of the most delicate operations that can be per- 
formed. It is easy to rob one of the finer traits of 
human character, such as independence, initiative, en- 
ergy, thrift, and frugality. 

3. The notes accepted by the Commitee must have 
the endorsement of a parent or guardian. 


In numerous instances parents have declared that 
they did not know their sons were berrowing from 
the Church and that there was no need for them to 
do this. Inasmuch as the notes may he cancelled by 
actual service to the Church much greater safeguards 
must surround the granting of the loans. 

4. Interest must be paid at 3 per cent a year out 
of the first payment sent to the candidate on the lcan. 

This small payment will impress upon the mind 
of the borrower the seriousness of the obligation he 
assumes. It has proved to be a matter of very great 
difficulty to accomplish this much desired end. 

5. Interest must be paid from the date of the note 
unless the notes are cancelled by service. 





Changes in Administering Loans to Candidates 


The cost of the administering of such a fund is 
considerable. The interest collected from the notes 
of those who drop out will be used to meet this ex- 
pense. 


6. No loans will be made to candidates until after 
they have completed the work of the freshman class 
in college. 

In the past sixty years, 23.4 per cent of the can- 
didates received under the care of presbytery have 
been dropped from the rolls. A careful study shows 
that many of the young men are urged to come under 
the care of presbytery in order that they may have 
the funds to attend college. A large proportion drop 
out after the first year. ‘The colleges themselves are 
beginning to appreciate the losses attending the grant- 
ing of aid to freshmen. 


7. Loans will be restricted to smaller amounts in 
college and seminary. 


It is a very serious matter for a candidate for the 
ministry to contract the habit of careless use of money. 
It is comparatively easy for him to secure funds while 
a candidate. Just as soon, however, as he is ordained, 
such extra sources of supply are entirely cut off. Many 
are thus left with expensive habits and with insuffi- 
cient funds to cover the cost of the same. 


8. Candidates who marry during the period of their 
education are cut off from loans from the Fund. 


For many years Dr. Walter W. Moore and Dr. 
Charles R. Hemphill strenuously insisted that this rule 
be adopted. The increase in the number of men who 
marry in college and in seminary is exceedingly large. 
It is felt by all that this change should be made. 

9. Grant-in-aid to college students shall not ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the minimum cost of college nor 
75 per cent of the theological seminary course. 


Unless careful habits of handling money are de- 
veloped before ordination a minister must be em- 
barrassed throughout his whole course. Nothing more 
quickly destroys the influence of a minister than the 
failure to properly handle his finances. 


10. Notes will now be cancelled by service to any 
church of the Presbyterian and Reformed group who 
have a comity agreement with the Presbyterian Church 
U. S. Notes of one year will be cancelled by one , 
year’s service to such church. 


In the past we have given credit on the notes after 
ordination to the amount of the difference between 
the salary received and $1,600 and a manse and $1,800 
without a manse. ‘This has proved unsatisfactory. 
The principal thought underlying these plans is to 
make the loan only when the candidate absolutely 
needs help and then to make the cancellation of the 
notes easier. 

The full statement of the conditions of loans and 
the blank forms may be secured from the office of 
the Executive Committee of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 




























































AURICE BARING tells a story of a poor Rus- 
‘sian child on whom he happened one bitter 
night. The boy was sitting on the muddy 
ground with his back to the wall, weeping his very 
heart out. When asked the cause of his grief, he said 
that he had been sent to the shop to buy some oil, had 
paid for it and started for home, when he had stumbled 
and spilled it—and now—once more the child’s 
anguish swept over him. ‘How much did it cost?” 
asked Baring. “Five kopeks,” sobbed the little boy. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” said the other, “here are ten, 
go get some more.” At once the child rose to his 
feet, lifted up his eyes, not to Baring but to God— 
and made the sign of the Cross! To that boy, Baring 
was simply the hand of God. 

We think so often of that little story as we read 
the letters which come from the ministers and the 
widows on the rolls of Ministerial Relief. Here is 
the check which was sent by some friend to be given 
as a “special gift” to one on the rolls whose need was 





Whose Hand Was It? 


great. There is an instant recognition that behind the 
hand that wrote the check there was the Heavenly 
Father’s hand guiding the pen. 

There was no money with which to buy the twelve- 
year-old boy a suit. The next day a check came. “I 
used to think,” wrote the mother, “that things like 
this just happened.” 

“TJ do appreciate this special gift” writes another 
widow. “The Lord certainly does provide for me 
when I get in a tight place. Something always 
comes.” 

“T know there was joy in heaven,” writes an old 
minister, ‘because of this gift and the letter which 
reached me on the birthday of our Lord and Master.” 

“T am resolved to be to Jesus Christ,” said an old 
saint, “what a man’s hand is to a man.” Do you 
wonder that we think of these friends throughout the 
Church who send us, from time to time, gifts of money 
to be sent to some old minister, some widow in special 
need, as belonging to the Order of Christ’s Hands? 





Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be in hours of stress fulfilled. 


So, slightly adapting Matthew Arnold’s lines, we 
suggest that you take this month of August for a time 
of reading and prayer about this great work in which 
you are engaged, and for communion with Him who 
is the Life Center and the Love Center of all we at- 
tempt for Him. 

Reading about your work. In an old English 
manual of devotion we find these words, “Reading is 
good prayer. Reading teacheth how and for what you 
ought to pray.” So take your Blue Book and find out 
from it what is the goal of all our outer activity and 


For Secretaries of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 






endeavor. Supplement this with other reading which 
will broaden and deepen your understanding and vision 
to see that your work touches not only our Southland 
but other lands, bears not only on our own time, but 
on eternity. 

So read and pray until the near and far, the here 
and beyond of your task is knit into the very texture 
and spirit of your being. “And pray.” Yes, pray— 
for vision, first and end of all—the vision of Jesus 
Christ, whose you are and whom you serve, and for 
insight and understanding of what your great task 
demands. “Come ye apart and rest awhile,” said the 
Saviour, and this “retreat” of spirit in August will help 
and inspire you for all the winter’s work. 








NE of the encouraging signs of today is the fre- 
quent query, on the part of young people, “What 
can I do to help?” 

A well-balanced program for youth includes all the 
Causes of the Church. Our Church Program, out- 
lined by the General Assembly, calls for the appoint- 
ment of a young person in the local church, in the 
presbytery, and in the synod, to represent and to pro- 
mote each Cause. 

If you.have accepted the office of Chairman of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief (the Highway 
of Enlistment and Training), you will welcome two 
publications of the Executive Committee: A pamphlet, 
“Young People and Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief,” and the “Young People’s Record of 
Work Blank”; the first gives in concise form some 
underlying principles of the work, and the second 
gives some concrete suggestions. These are free. Or- 





Young People and Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
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der from 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky.; be sure 
to mention whether you are Chairman of this Cause, 
and if so in what church; this information will be of 
help to us. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S HONOR ROLL 


Over a year ago we announced that we would pub- 
lish an Honor Roll carrying the name of every local 
young people’s class, department, society, or girl’s circle 
making a contribution to the work of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief during the Church year 
April 1, 1932, to March 31, 1933. This Honor Roll 
appears on pages 5 to 8 of the pamphlet, “Young 
People and Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief.” 

This Honor Roll should carry the name of every 
young people’s group making such a gift. If, however, 
any contribution from young people came to the Louis- 
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Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


ville office with other money, and undesignated, we 
could not know it should be put on the Honor Roll; 
therefore, the list may not be complete. Great care 
should be taken when money is sent in from young 
"people to mark it “Young People’s Objective.” In- 
struct all treasurers about this, please. 

Three hundred and ten groups “grace” the 1932-33 
Honor Roll! We congratulate you, and we thank you 
on behalf of the fine young people who are being helped 
by this Fund to attend our Church Colleges, and on 
behalf of “our own unemployed” on the rolls of Min- 
isterial Relief who have been aided. 

As you know, the General Assembly recommends four 
definite financial objectives for young people, each rep- 
resenting one of the four Executive Committees of the 
Church. The objective for Christian Education and 
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Ministerial Relief has been the Student Loan Fund. 
Gifts from young people’s organizations to the Student 
Loan Fund may be added to any Scholarship to which 
they desire to contribute, such as those now being erected 
by Church, Sunday school, auxiliary, or other organi- 
zation. 


This year the need in the homes on the roll of Minis- 
terial Relief is so great that we are including on our 
Honor Roll gifts to this cause as well as to the Stu- 
dent Loan Fund. Your contribution may be sent to 
any phase of this Committee’s work: General Fund, 
Ministerial Relief, or Student Loan Fund. 

Order the pamphlet and see how your presbytery 
rates on the 1932-33 Honor Roll. Then, see to it that 
it rates 100 per cent for 1933-34. 





‘*FKive-Dollar Time 


HROUGH the same college gates which they had 
es entered four years ago, bearing with them not 
only their own dreams but the hopes and prayers 
of those who had sacrificed that they might go to col- 
lege, there poured, this last June, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of young men and women, diplomas in hand—- 
into a world which seemingly has little, if any, room 
for them. Teaching, medicine, law, the ministry— 
secretarial posts, technicians, nurses—‘“‘they say” that 
these professions are all overcrowded. And what then 
are these young graduates with their trained minds 
and personalities to do in this strange new world? 
You recall, do you not ?—the distinction which still 
adheres to any man of whom it may be said, “He was 
one of Uncle Sam’s dollar-a-year men during the World 
War.” It is with this in mind that we quote parts of 
an editorial by Dr. Trumbull which appeared in the 
Sunday School Times during the war years. (Are 
these not war years too?) 


“In an address to seminary students on ministerial 
fitness, Dr. Slattery, the rector of Grace Church, New 
York, said that, among other requirements, a minister 
ought to be willing to spend five-dollar time on five- 
cent jobs. Too many hands are idle today just be- 
cause they are waiting for something big enough to 
do. Well-trained and with the consciousness of power, 
many never get to work because of the fallacy that 
great powers can only be employed on big things. 

“The feeling is a natural one. Young men and young 
women in college are often enough told that they are 
to be the future leaders of society because of their de- 
veloped gifts. Or it may be they have had a home 
training that has made them feel that their talents 
and attractions deserve a worthy field in which to em- 
ploy them. But stepping out into the world they find 
no such field. The world does not come up and ask 
to be led, the tasks that are waiting to be done seem 
to be of the sort that can just as well be done by any- 
body, and somewhat mystified at the situation, they 
hold their hands, waiting for the five-dollar job on 
which to expend their five-dollar time, and in the end 
of the day wonder why they have never found their 
task in life, 


“We fancy the great souls and great workers as 


on Five-Cent Jobs” 


people who never have to waste time over anything 
but attractive concerns. But could we look in upon 
their daily schedules we should probably discover their 
main character’stics to be that they were doing with 
their might what their hands found to do, and that 
for the most part their time was spent upon matters 
no more alluring or romantic than those that fall to 
most men. Now and then there may come to them 
something that is after their own heart, but the rest 
would be anything but exceptional. 

“President Eliot once said that his princ’pal work 
for some time had been in going over the salary lists 
of the faculty, work that must be anything but in- 
spiring, though any professor struggling along on in- 
adequate means might find a good deal of inspiration 
in knowing that it was a subject that was getting the 
best of the president’s thought Obscure toilers, work- 
ing under great disadvantage, are cheered and encour- 
aged more than can ever be expressed by knowing 
that some one whose time is supposed to be immensely 
valuable, finds it none too good to be lavished on them- 
selves. 

“Charles Kingsley was a romantic person, but the 
bulk of his life was spent in doing rather dull duties 
as the world would consider them. ‘How have I spent 
today?’ he would ask. ‘In visiting a few poor cottagers, 
in sitting beside one or two sick people, in talking with 
a farmer across the hedge.’ Kingsley’s was five dollar 
time in the world’s estimation, and people no doubt 
supposed that he expended it only upon romantic tasks. 

“John Keble was as choice a spirit as there was in 
the church of his time. Nearly his whole life was spent 
among a small, rural population in Hursley, where 
nothing out of the ordinary ever happened, and he 
said that he lived more and more under the feeling 
that he was engaged in matters that were simply too 
big for him. Everywhere talents which might have 
been developed are being atrophied through waiting for 
some opportunity that is big enough. The soul grows 
ever smaller that thinks of its task as beneath it. Con- 
tempt is fatal, said Bushnell. 

“Edward Thring made an honored place for himself 
among schoolmasters. ‘What sort of a man is Thring?’ 
somebody asked, and the reply was, ‘Well, if Thring 
were poking that fire he would be poking it as if pok- 
ing fires were the only thing in the world for the time 
being.’ Very often a man’s job is to do something 
that no one else will do, because they think it beneath 
them, and as a rule, the men and women who gradually 
tower above the rest in spiritual stature are those who 
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are simply doing what almost every one might have 
done but has refused to do. 

“The training of the twelve was a growing revela- 
tion to them of what things were worth doing. Again 
and again they would have restrained the Master from 
using such time and power as His upon the occasions 
and persons to whom He gave it. The splendid imagery 
of the prophets had no doubt aroused in men’s hearts 
a conviction that when the Messiah came there would 
be great doings and it must have struck with disap- 
pointment across these men that Christ should have 
expended his force on such undramatic opportunities. 

“In the midst of our great social stir today, when 
men are dreaming great dreams for society, there is 
danger that they will despise the task that lies right 
at their elbow. How Christ must have cooled feverish, 
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ambitious men as they saw him well content to pour 
all his powers into tasks and cares that men were try- 
ing to avoid because of the fear that they would be be- 
littled by them! One and all we need the health-giving 
power of ordinary things done better than ever before— 
for Christ’s sake—and because of a new realization 
that it is his way.” 


And since it is his way, who knows but that these 
young men and women are come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this, and that in pouring out the wealth 
of trained minds and personalities into the doing of 
homely and humble tasks needing to be done, in the 
King’s way,—‘“the scene may change and the clouds 
part and they may see Jesus and be satisfied.” 





The Perfume of Sacrifice 


AY we tell you the story of two women’s gifts? 

One woman lived long ago in Palestine. Be- 

cause her love for her Master was very great, 

she poured upon his head a flask of rare perfume, her 

greatest treasure. And of her act the Master said, 

“She has done a beautiful thing to me. She has done 
all she could.” 

“All she could,” her very best! 
us could the Lord say that? 

The other woman lives in a Southern town. Some- 
how, the cause of her Master which lies nearest to her 
heart is the care of his aged servants. “When the 
ladies in the auxiliary here refer to Ministerial Re- 
lief,” she told us, “most of them always say ‘Miss 
Mary’s beloved cause.’” A long illness, following an 
accident suffered in the actual prosecution of the work 
of Secretary of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief, did not dampen her enthusiasm. Rather it 
seemed to increase her loyalty to have suffered for her 
cause. 


This woman, too, would bring her Lord an offering; 


Of how many of 


and she would not bring one that had cost her nothing. 
Not long ago she sent to the Louisville office a very 
liberal check, with the following message: 

“It’s a great joy to send you the enclosed check, 
and I did not ask for, or beg the money. I worked for 
it and made it. I want you to place it where you 
want it, and where it can bring the most happiness and 
relief and do the most good.” 

The letter goes on to tell of her activities for the 
cause she represents, and of her interest in having 
actually met one of these old ministers. “Oh,” she 
concludes, “if I were rich I would help personally 
each one of these dear ones who are old and need 
love and kindness and financial aid.” 

“Tf I were rich!” But she is rich, rich in faith and 
in works. And, surely, hers is a rich gift, in the ap- 
praisal of him who said, “She has done all she could.” 

Have we? 

“Vet may love’s incense rise 
Sweeter than sacrifice, 
Dear Lord, to Thee.” 





One of These Little Ones 


There are no tears like a child’s tears, 
They make the angels weep; 

There are no fears like a child’s fears 
In demon-haunted sleep. 


There are no eyes like a child’s eyes, 
Clear, laughter-filled and glad; 

There are no cries like a child’s cries, 
So infinitely sad. 


There are no songs like a child’s songs 
Rising to Heaven’s gate; 

There are no wrongs like a child’s wrongs 
Suffered through lust and hate. 


There are no souls like a child’s soul, 
Created for His joy 
Who stooped to earth in a child’s soul— 
God—fashioned as a Boy 
—F. Barrie Flint. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—July 1, 1932 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—July 1, 1933 


Net decrease for three months 
Decrease from other sources 


$22,129.58 
20,523.60 


$ 1,605.98 
1,531.85 


$ 3,137.83 
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The Sunday School as an Evangelizing 
| Agency 


By REV. GEORGE C. BELLINGRATH, Ph. D., Pastor Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, Va. 


OMEONE has said that a few figures properly 
S understood will sometimes tell more than many 

pages of printed matter. I present here a few 
figures that speak eloquently of an evangelistic oppor- 
tunity which, though it has been frequently called to 
our attention, does not yet yield the fruit of which it is 
capable. 

That the Church is not an organization but rather 
a growing organism is a conception which has been 
familiar since Paul’s metaphorical picture of the 
Church as the body of Christ. The growth of this 
body takes place in many ways but chiefly by the addi- 
tion to the membership of the Church of children 
from Christian homes and from the Church school. 
Our Secretary of Religious Education, Dr. John L. 
Fairly, in a recent article points out the fact that over 
a period of twenty-five years the number added to the 
communion from the Sunday school has been on an 
average 52.9 per cent of the total additions by exami- 
nation. This figure is based on the incomplete statistics 
of our Assembly Minutes which are the only figures 
available. A detailed study reveals that these figures 
are too low. 

For the Church year ending March 31, 1932, the 
Assembly Minutes (see page 270) report 21,352 addi- 
tions by confession, and in the statistical summary 
of Sabbath schools, the Minutes (see page 276) report 
11,203 pupils added to the church on confession during 
the year. According to these figures 52.5 per cent of 
the additions by confession came from the Sunday 
school. Even though this was all it would be a sig- 
nificant indication of the importance of the Sunday 
school as an evangelizing agency in the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. These figures, however, are incom- 
plete because so many of the churches fail to report the 
number from the Sunday school who are admitted to the 
church. 

In order, therefore, to arrive at a more accurate 
figure we have limited the present study to those 
churches that made some report of these figures, elimi- 
nating from present consideration those churches that 
ignored this item on the Sunday-school report blank. 
This necessitated a careful review of the original 
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Sunday-school reports from the entire General Assem- 
bly and a notation of two items from each church 
studied—the number of persons added to that church 
on confession of faith and the number reported as 
being added to the church on confession from the 
Sunday school. 

From the Assembly Minutes we found that 2,207 
churches reported additions by confession during the 
Church year ending March 31, 1932. The total num- 
ber of additions by confession from these churches was 
21,352. From the Sunday-school blanks, however, we 
found that 672 of these churches failed to state whether 
or not any of these new members came from the Sun- 
day school and only 1,535 churches reported on this 
item (Those churches writing “none” or “0” in the 
space provided were included among the churches re- 
porting.) These 1,535 churches received 15,356 new 
members by confession and of these 11,203 came from 
the Sunday school. Thus we find that for the churches 
reporting 72.9 per cent of those who joined the church 
by confession came from the Sunday school. 

It will at once occur to the thoughtful reader that 
the churches that left this question blank did so be- 
cause they did not have any additions from the Sunday 
school, i. e., they left this question blanl. because there 
was nothing to write in it. This is probably not true 
because many of the above mentioned 1,535 churches 
reporting on this item wrote “none” or “0” in this 
space, also because conditions that exist in 1,535 


churches selected from all parts of the Assembly would %@ 


probably also be found in 672 other churches similarly 
selected, and also because it has been found by a care- 
ful study in one synod that it is approximately the 
same churches that ignore this question each year. 
However, we decided to check our conclusions on this 
item by asking some of those churches failing to make 
a report on this question in their annual report to state 
to us how many of their additions by confession came 
from the Sunday school. Lack of time and funds 
prevented us from writing to the nearly 700 churches 
involved and we wrote only to those churches having 
the largest number of additions by confession, those 
most greatly affecting our totals. We found among the 
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churches failing to report Sunday-school addition twen- 
ty-one churches that reported thirty or more additions 
by confession, a total of 1,157 for the twenty-one 
churches. We sent the following letter to the pastor of 
each of these churches enclosing an addressed postal 
card for reply: 


“We are making a study of the Sunday school as an 
evangelizing agency, and among other things are try- 
ing to find just how many of the new members added 
to the church last year came through the Sunday 
school. 

“We note from the Assembly Minutes that your 
church had the large number of -_. added by con- 
fession of faith during the year ending March 31, 1932. 
The Sunday-school report from your church, however, 
failed to say how many of these came from the Sunday 
school. Would you be good enough to have your secre- 
tary find out how many of these new converts for the 
year 1931-32 came from your Sunday school and for- 
ward this information to me on the enclosed card? 

Sincerely yours,” 


We received fifteen replies, one of which stated that 
there was no record available of the number coming 
from the Sunday school. And another which, though 
stating that figures were not available, estimated that 
above 10 per cent came from the Sunday school. In 
the thirteen remaining churches whose total additions 
by confession were 635 we found that 436 or 68.7 per 
cent came from the Sunday school. 


We believe, therefore, that we are justified in con- 
cluding that, for the year 1931-32, 70 per cent or more 


of our additions by confession of faith came from the 
Sunday school. 


This should be received as more than mere informa- 


tion. Our Church is commissioned to bring men and 
women and boys and girls to the foot of the Cross, to 
an acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour, to become 
everything that we understand the word Christian to 
mean. We should move heaven and earth to attain this 
end, and when we have in our hands such an efficient 

nd fruitful agency for accomplishing this purpose as 

e Sunday school, we should make the very most of its 
possibilities. A year of evangelism should be a year 
of special emphasis upon the Sunday school. That 
we are not now making the most of this opportunity 
can be shown. 


In the first place let us frankly face the fact that 
our Church has been slipping backward in its work of 
evangelization in recent years. This has been the feel- 
ing of some of us and the figures bear out our fears. 
For the past ten years, beginning with the Church year 
ending March 31, 1922, there has been an almost 
constant decrease in the percentage of new members 
added by confession. In 1922 this percentage was 5.83 
and in 1932 it was 4.55. During the other years of 
this decade it was: 1923—5.54 per cent, 1924—5.13 
per cent, 1925—5.29 per cent, 1926—4.74 per cent, 
1927—4.78 per cent, 1928—4.41 per cent, 1929—4.44 
per cent, 1930—3.87 per cent, 1931—4.30 per cent. 
In other words, whereas in 1922 it took only 17.1 
church members to lead one person to Christ, in 1930, 
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the low point of this decade, it took 25.7 church mem- 
bers to lead one person to Christ. These figures are 
not presented, of course, with the idea that lack of at- 
tention to the Sunday school during this time has 
caused this condition. The causes back of this retarda- 
tion in our work are probably multiple, and it is not 
our province here to attempt to discover them. We 
simply present these facts to call attention to the serious- 
ness of our situation and to emphasize the importance 
of attention to the Sunday school, together with other 
means of evangelizing our population, as well as to in- 
troduce a discussion of one of the weak places in our 
Sunday-school structure which should have our im- 
mediate and earnest attention. 

We are allowing to drop out of the Sunday school 
many of those boys and girls who should become mem- 
bers of the church. Of course, as we note in a few 
isolated cases at times, some boys and girls join the 
church even though they fail to continue in Sunday 
school. However, it has been my experience and ob- 
servation that those boys and girls who lose interest 
and drop out of Sunday school in the Intermediate, 
Senior, and ‘Young People’s departments are perma- 
nently lost to the Sunday school and the Church. 

The Assembly Minutes report a total of 3,256 Sun- 
day schools with 427,158 pupils enrolled, including 
Home Department and Cradle Roll. According to the 
records on file in the office of the Committee of Re- 
ligious Education and Publication only 591 of these 
schools are completely departmentalized throughout. 
A study of enrollment by departments must be limited 
to these schools, for where two or more departments 
are combined it is obviously impossible to tell how 
many pupils are enrolled in each. These 591 schools 
have a total enrollment of 146,067 which is 34 per cent 
of all pupils enrolled in Southern Presbyterian Sunday 
schools. These schools also present a fair cross-section 
of the Sunday schools of the Church, because there are 
included in this group schools of all sizes, ranging 
from the smallest with an enrollment of thirty to the 
largest with an enrollment of 1,400. (Of course, de- 
partmentalization in the smaller schools is simply a 
paper division of pupils into those departments where 
their ages would place them.) In these schools there 
are enrolled 15,673 Primaries, 16,646 Juniors, 14,250 
Intermediates, 12,422 Seniors and 13,281 Young Peo- 
ple. Since pupils remain for three years in the de- 
partments from the Primary through the Senior and 
for six years in the Young People’s department this 
means that there are in the churches here studied an 
average of 5,224 in each year of the Primary Depart- 
ment, 5,535 in each year of the Junior Department, 
4,750 in each year of the Intermediate Department, 
4,141 in each year of the Senior Department and 2,656 
in each year of the Young People’s Department. 

Now we recognize that it is dangerous to generalize 
about the Young People’s Department because many 
of our young people attend college (some of these are 
included in the above figures from schools located near 
colleges), some get married, others lose interest in Sun- 
day school but still attend church, and for these or 
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other causes are lost to the Sunday school but not to 
the church. Some who lose interest in each of these 
departments of the adolescent division later become 
affliated with the church and account for many in the 
30 per cent who join the church by profession of faith 
and do not come from the Sunday school directly. 
However, with all these things taken into consideration, 
the figures here quoted show plainly that in these 591 
churches here studied there is an annual loss to the Sun- 
day school, and probably to the church, of several 
thousands of young people of Junior and Senior High 
School age. Also, and this is the tragic truth, it is to 
be feared that many of these young people who have 
for a time come under the church’s care do not enter 
the Kingdom, but remain outside to swell the numbers 
of that great untouched throng for whom Christ died 
but to whom the Church has not yet mediated the 
blood of the atonement. Here is not only a great 
evangelistic opportunity, but one of our greatest re- 
sponsibilities. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the other 281,091 
Sunday-school pupils of our Church are divided in the 
same proportion as these 146,067 for whom we have an 
accurate report. If this is true, it means that our 
annual loss in the Intermediate and Senior departments 
is about 12,000 young people which fact serves to em- 
phasize the statements made above. 

There is one other consideration arising from these 
figures which should be mentioned. The active mem- 
bers of the church and the pastors sometimes become 
discouraged in their work because so many members 
do not attend church regularly, do not support the 
church financially, do not enter enthusiastically into 
the various services and activities of the church and in 
many ways do not show themselves to be the earnest 
and devout Christians we would like them to be. If, 
as these figures seem to show, 70 per cent of our mem- 
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bers come to the church from the Sunday school, we 
have no one to blame for their later ineffectiveness as 
members but ourselves. ‘“‘As the twig is bent... .” 
These church members have been with us most of their 
lives, and, if they do not manifest the Christian graces 
we wish to find in them, it is probably in part due to 
the fact that somewhere in their training period we 
have failed to build them along the right lines. No 
better illustration of this point can be found than in 
the relation between the empty church pew and the 
every Sunday exodus toward home and amusement 
points of the almost entire Sunday-school population. 


RECOMMENDATIONS GROWING OUT OF THE 
FACTS HERE PRESENTED 


(1) Since the Sunday school is the agency which 
yields the largest number of new members to the 
church, we should (a) look upon the Sunday school 
not as a branch of the church but as its tap-root and 
(b) give its population our first interest in all of our 
evangelistic planning and work. 

(2) Since so many of the young people of our Sun- 
day school lose interest and drop out in the Inter- 
mediate and Senior departments, these groups should 
have our special interest, the programs offered by the 
church to these age groups should be made especially 
interesting and challenging and each individual pupil 
who shows signs of loss of interest must be followed 
up and brought back—this is the work of pastor, 
teacher, officer, or other church worker, and is vital 
to the life of the church and the well-being of these 
individual souls. 

(3) Since the Sunday-school pupils are to become 
the vast majority of our church members, we must give 
renewed attention to building into them, by precept, 
by example, and by opportunity for exercise, the qual- 
ities which we desire to find in the adult Christian. 





‘The Church of God Is Calling” 


A Simple Pageant for Rally Day 


Characters 
The Church 
Five Teachers 
Boys and Girls, Men and Women 
Reader 


(The platform should be very simply but beautifully 
decorated. Care should be taken to leave adequate space 
for those who take part in the pageant.) 


(The organist plays softly “I Am Thine, O Lord,” 
as the Church, dressed in white, with large, lighted 
candle in her hand, comes forward and stands in the 
center of the platform facing the congregation. Slowly, 
as the organist continues playing, the Teachers, dressed 
m white also, come from each side, group themselves 
m front of the Church in kneeling position. They 
remain kneeling until they are given their commis- 





sions. The organist plays very softly while the Reader 
reads.) 


READER: Throughout the ages men have heard 
with the prophet of old the voice of the Lord 
as he has said: ‘Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us?” And through the- ages 
they have answered with the prophet: “Here 
am I; send me.” Today, again, the Church 
of God is calling—calling men and sending 
them out into service. Today they come, 
offering their hearts and lives to him, even 

as of old, ready to go into the cities and 

country places, into the slums and mountain 
coves, into crowded industrial centers and 
lonely farm areas, and teach his glorious 
gospel. 
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(The choir sings softly) 
“I am thine, O Lord, I have heard thy voice, 
And it told thy love to me,” etc. 


(When the choir finishes, the First Teacher rises 
and lights her candle from the candle of the Church. 

The Teacher continues to hold her candle to the flame 
while the Reader reads.) 


READER: You are commissioned, Teacher for the 
King, to go to children of every race—the 
Mexican child of the plains, the Italian 
child of the city streets, the Chinese child 
of the far south, the Negro child everywhere. 
Teach them to know the Christ who knows 
no East nor West, no North nor South. Take 
the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, 
who is the image of God, and let it shine 
with purity and beauty among the races of 

men. 


(Choir sings first verse of “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life.”) 
“Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 


Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear thy voice, O Son of man!” 


(The Teacher slowly goes out to right. The organist 
again playing softly “I Am Thine, O Lord.” The 
Second Teacher rises and holds her unlighted candle 
to the candle of the Church. She continues to hold it 
in this position as Reader reads—the organist playing 
softly.) 

READER: You are commissioned, Teacher for the 
King, to go through the crowded city streets 
where men are wretched and hungry; to go 
into the villages by the great factories of our 
land; to go to men who labor and toil, 
wherever they may live. Tell the boys and 
girls and men and women whom you find of 
the glorious gospel of Christ. Lift high 
among them the light of his glorious gospel, 
that it may shine among them with purity 
and beauty. 


(The choir sings second verse of “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life.’’) 


“In haunts of wretchedness and need, 
On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths where hide the lures of greed, 
We catch the vision of thy tears.” 


(The Second Teacher goes slowly out to left—the 
organist playing softly “I Am Thine, O Lord.” The 
Third Teacher rises and holds her unlighted candle 
to the candle of the Church. She continues to hold 
it in this position as Reader reads—the organist play- 
ing softly.) 

READER: You are commissioned, Teacher for the 

King, to go to the weak and helpless every- 
where—to the little children ignorant of Jesus 
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who would take them in his arms and bless 
them; to women shut in, lonely and comfort- 
less; to men crushed by worry and care; to 
men and women everywhere who are spirit- 
ually hungry and faint. You will find them 
in mansions and in cabins—in the city and 
in the country. Let the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ shine among these, too, with 
purity and beauty. 


(The choir sings third verse of “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life.”) 


“From tender childhood’s helplessness, 
From woman’s grief, man’s burdened toil, 
From famished souls, from sorrow’s stress, 
Thy heart has never known recoil.” 


(The Third Teacher goes slowly out to right—the 
organist playing softly “I Am Thine, O: Lord.” The 
Fourth Teacher rises and holds her unlighted candle 
to the candle of the Church. She continues to hold 
it in this position as Reader reads—the organist play- 
ing softly.) 


READER: You are commissioned, Teacher for the 
King, to go to the countryside of the land. 
Seek out the men on the farms, in the moun- 
tain valleys, on the quiet hillsides. Lift high 
for them the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ. Give it a chance to shine in its 
purity and beauty, that the hearts of men 
may once again be filled with light. 


(Choir sings fifth verse of “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life.) 


“O Master, from the mountain side, 

Make haste to heal those hearts of pain; 
Among these restless throngs abide, 

O tread the city’s streets again.” 


(The Fourth Teacher goes slowly out to the left— 
the organist playing softly “I Am Thine, O Lord.” 
The Fifth Teacher rises and holds her unlighted can- 
dle to the candle of the Church. She continues to 
hold it in this position as the Reader reads—the organ- 
ist playing softly.) 


READER: You are commissioned, Teacher for the 
King, to go to the sons of men everywhere. 
Go wherever men live and work and play. 
Teach them of the Christ who saves from 
sin. Lift up for them Jesus who, if he be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto himself. 
Carry everywhere the light of the glorious 
gospel of Christ, who is the image of God. 


(The choir sings sixth verse of “Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways of Life.’’) 


“Till sons of men shall learn thy love, 
And follow where thy feet have trod; 

Till glorious from thy heaven above, 
Shall come the City of our God.” 
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(The Fifth Teacher goes slowly out to right—the 
organist playing softly “I Am Thine, O Lord.” After 
the Fifth Teacher has retired, the choir sings softly 
“lll Go Where You Want Me to Go’—the organist 
playing the music through once before the choir be- 
gins to sing. The Church stands in center with lighted 
candle. At the conclusion of the hymn, the Teachers 
come back on the rostrum, each bringing one, two, or 
several boys and girls or men and women. These 
may represent the various groups to which our Church 
ministers. The number of people and the costumes 
available will determine this part of the pageant. As 
they come slowly on the rostrum the organist plays 
“Lead On, O King Eternal.” Teacher, boys and girls, 
men and women group themselves around the Church, 
The Reader reads.) 


READER: They that went forth and wept, bearing 
precious seed, have come again with rejoic- 
ing, bringing their sheaves with them. From 
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the hills and valleys, from the mountains 
and plains they come—boys and girls from 
every race and clan. Turn again, children 
of the King, for thou art saved to serve. Be- 
come yourselves Teachers for the King. Go 
forth to lead others and others and others 
until every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess that Jesus is Lord. Carry the light 
of the glorious gospel of Christ who is the 
image of God, that it may shine with all its 
purity and beauty, lighting men unto the 
perfect day. 


(The choir and congregation sing “Lead On, O 
King Eternal.” At the conclusion of the hymn the 
pastor or superintendent offers a prayer.) 


NoTe:—If this pageant is used it will be necessary to 
supplement the program with the worship material of 
the Rally Day program. 





Can You 


Question: We are on the verge of reorganizing the 
entire young life of our church for the vesper meet- 
ings, including the Juniors, Intermediates, Seniors, and 
Young People. Therefore, I am writing to ask that 
you send me sample material of every bit of literature, 
etc., relating to these groups. 

Answer: We count it a privilege to be of any pos- 
sible help to you in the reorganization of the young 
people’s work of your church. The materials which 
you need for this are the Kingdom Highways Manual 
and The Program Builder. You will wish to have the 
Introduction to Kingdom Highways, Book V, the Pro- 
gram, Book VIII, the Year Book, and that book on 
Organization which best fits your local needs. The 
description of all possible types of organization is 
given in the Introduction with sufficient detail to allow 
you to decide the best organization for your church. 
We are sending several copies of the Introduction and 
sample copies of The Program Builder, in order that 
your leaders may have this in hand as yeu study 
the matter of organization. 

Page 5 of The Program Builder gives full sugges- 
tions for each highway every month. If a file of Pro- 
gram Builders is kept, you will have within a few 
months’ time a full guide for each highway. It is 
most practical to have each chairman make a scrap- 
book on his highway, cutting out the suggestions from 
the Council Plans, and filing any special articles, 
programs, or leaflets which deal with his department 
of work. 


_ The Staff of our Young People’s Division is work- 
ing now on a new curriculum for young people. This 
includes the Sunday-school class, vesper meetings, Va- 
cation Church School, weekday religious education, 
Summer camps and conferences. We are endeavoring 


Tell Me? 


to build a total curriculum which will meet the needs 
and interests of young people. Each phase is being 
built in the light of the whole. While any one phase 
of the curriculum can be used as a separate unit, we 
believe that the most abundant living will come from 
giving young people the total curriculum. Therefore, 
in reorganizing your vesper metings, you will wish to 
hold clearly in mind the total program for the youth of 
your church.—Answered by the Young People’s Divi- 
sion. 
es 

Your question regarding the material for use with 
the Juniors of the church has been referred to our 
Division. 

We have sent to you under separate cover a few 
copies of the free leaflet entitled The-Juniors-of-the- 
Church. In this leaflet you will find a detailed ex- 
planation of the unified plan of work which cur Com- 
mittee of Religious Education is recommending for 
use with the Juniors. 

Under this unified plan the Juniors meet for one 
hour during the regular Sunday-school session, and at 
another hour on Sunday, or during the week as local 
conditions necessitate. This second meeting may be 
an expansion of the Sunday-morning work under the 
same adult leaders, or it may be a society meeting 
which will supplement the work of the Sunday-school 
session. 

Experienced workers with Juniors agree that they 
are not capable of serving as officers in a complicated 
form of organization, and so should have just as close 
guidance in the activities of their second weekly meet- 
ings as they have for the regular Sunday-school ses- 
sions. A careful examination and use of the program 
and teaching materials will show that provision is 
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frequently made for the girls and boys to serve on 
various committees that are needed for the successful 
completion of certain pieces of work. Through these 
various kinds of short-term committees the Juniors 
receive wholesome training for leadership by working 
out their own ideas under wise adult guidance. 

Since your school is already using the Junior De- 
partmental Graded Course in its regular Sunday-morn- 
ing sessions of the Church School, we wish to call to 
your attention especially the suggestions given each 
week in the Teacher’s Quarterly for use in the ex- 
panded session. Of course the local leaders of Juniors 
who know what is done each Sunday morning can know 
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just which of the many suggested activities from the 
material for the first session may need to be carried 
over into the expanded session. Sometimes the local 
leaders will find it advisable to take something from 
the expanded session for use in the regular Sunday- 
school hour, just as the reverse may often be true. 

We are sending for your own use in studying the 
plan of work for Juniors, a copy of both the teacher’s 
and the pupil’s material. You will see that an effort 
is made each week not only to suggest what may b2 
done but to suggest also how the Juniors may be guided 
in the various activities—Answered by the Children’s 
Division. 





The Departmental Workers Conference 


HE Departmental Workers’ Conference is a con- 

T ference for leaders and teachers of one particular 

department in the Sunday school. Its purpose is 

to provide a closer fellowship for teachers and officers, 

to give them a chance to study together their own prob- 

lems and work, and to provide them with an oppor- 
tunity to formulate necessary plans. 


THE VALUE OF A DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCE 
The values of such a conference are many: 
1. It gives an opportunity to each departmental 


group to discuss their own particular prob- 
lems. 


2. The frank facing of the common task enlists the 
sympathy of leaders and teachers in the enter- 
prise. 

3. It gives esprit de corps to the department and 
arouses loyalty and cooperation. 

4. It gives an opportunity to the teachers of the 
department to engage in some helpful study. 


Wuo SHovutp ATTEND? 
The membership should be limited to the officers, 
teachers, and substitute teachers of the department. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING 
The most convenient time to hold the departmental 


conference is in connection with the regular workers’ 
conference. If the workers’ conference is held on 
Wednesday evening before prayer-meeting, the depart- 
mental conference could be held immediately after the 
service; if the workers’ conference is held at some other 
time, the departmental conference could follow imme- 
diately. Some departmental groups, however, prefer 
to meet at a separate time. Such groups may meet on 
some afternoon or evening at the home of one of the 
teachers. There should be a monthly meeting of the 
conference if at all possible. 


THE PROGRAM 


The program for the departmental conference varies 
with each church. It should always include a discus- 
sion of the problems of the department and a formula- 
tion of plans for the coming month. In addition, there 
may be a discussion or study of some educational topic 
of interest to the group. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CONFERENCE 


The superintendent of the department should be re- 
sponsible for the program. He should study very care- 
fully the needs of the department and use the confer- 
ence to meet these needs. 





A Girl from Gum 


Creek Community 


By PAULINE STRADTMAN 


HE was reared in a country community nine miles 
from a railroad, where there was only a one- 
teacher school and no Sunday school or church. 

A pioneer worker was sent into the community by 
the Synod’s Home Mission Committee to organize a 
Sunday school, a Young People’s Society, and later 
build a church. 

She attended the Sunday school, later on the Vaca- 
tion Church School and the Young People’s Conference 
at Camp Smyrna. She was led to give her life to the 
Lord, but her father, an unsaved man and opposed 


to the church, threatened punishment if she united with 
the church. 

Her life became very unhappy. She finished the 
country school and wanted to go to the consolidated 
high school ten miles away, but her father refused 
to send her any further in school. She went daily to a 
place in the barn where she prayed that a way would 
open for her to leave home and make her life count 
for something really worth while. 

She finally decided to leave home and go to the 
city to work, and asked the pioneer worker to assist 
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her in getting.a job. Knowing the dangers one so 
young and so untrained would encounter, the pioneer 
worker persuaded her not to go to the city but to go 
away to school. They agreed to pray definitely that 
a way would open for her to enter the Rabun Gap- 
Nacoochee School in North Georgia. 

One day a stranger from Atlanta came out to visit 
this rural mission Sunday school and he became im- 
pressed with the fine work being done. He expressed 
a desire to have a part in the work, so the pioneer 
worker told him of this girl’s desire to make her life 
count and that she had no one, humanly speaking, on 
whom she could depend for financial help. This man 
opened the way for her to enter school, buying the 
necessary clothes and books, and paying the tuition. 

She told her parents she was leaving home and 
would make her own way in the world. The first thing 
she did when she entered the school was to make her 
public confession of Christ and she was baptized and 
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received into the church at the school. She is now a 
senior in high school, having worked to pay her own 
board bill through school. She was elected president 
of the Young People’s Society at the school and secre- 
tary of her class. Last summer she returned to her 
home community to visit, meanwhile teaching in the 
local Vacation Church School; and her father invited 
the pioneer worker to stay at his home while she was 
conducting this school. He attended church more last 
summer during the evangelistic meeting than he has in 
many, many years—and there is hope that he will be 
led to accept Christ as his Saviour. 

This girl is extremely happy today as she looks for- 
ward to going on to college and later preparing for 
full-time service—she has definitely given her life to 
the Lord for missionary work. This is only one of 
many who have been similarly helped through the 
Sunday-School Extension worker. 





A Parable of the Hills 


By MRS. J. F. FORSYTHE 


HERE aare in the hill 

country missions where 

men are taught to fear 
God, and to have respect for 
the laws of man. 

And there was in one of 
these missions a lad who 
came often to the mission 
house saying: “Give me 
clothes.” 

And the missionaries said: 
“We cannot, for we have none 
to give.” 

But the lad continued to 
come, and when the lad pre- 
sented himself again and 
again at the door of the mis- 
sion and said: “Give me 
clothes,” the missionaries 
looked, and behold, the lad 
was clothed in nothing but 
rags. 

And the missionaries drew 
their own cloaks more closely 
around them, for it was very 
cold, and they said: “We will try.” 

And the missionaries took a picture of the lad and 
wrote a.letter; and the clothes came; and the lad 
arrayed himself in these; and he began to be a dif- 
ferent lad entirely, for he put away dishonesty, theft, 
and beggary, and took to himself habits of honesty, in- 
dustry, and frankness. 





And the missionaries were glad. 


But the lad came yet again and said: “Give me 
soap.” 

And the missionaries did so, but they said: “Would 
that you would wash your robes and make them clean in 
the blood of the Lamb.” 

And the lad said: “TI will.” 

But the missionaries looked yet again, and they were 
sad, for the lad dwelt among a people whose righteous- 
ness is as filthy rags, and they saw yet much to be de- 
sired in the lad himself. And they said: “We will go 
to the Church and we will say: 

“You, Oh, Church, are workers together with him, 
and with us, 

‘Pray that power to overcome may be given to the 
lad that he may be clothed in white raiment, and 

‘Pray also for the other girls and boys of the hills 
that they may be clothed with the garments of salva- 
tion, and be covered with the robe of his righteousness. 

‘Then shall no man, or woman of the hills need to 
have it said to them when the King comes in to see his 
guests: “Friends, how camest thou in hither not hav- 
ing a wedding garment?” 

‘For did ye never read in the Scripture, “A little 
child shall leod them”? 

‘Then to your missionaries shall be given the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness, 

‘And of you, Oh, Church, it shall be said; “Her 
children arise up and call her blessed,” ’ ” 











‘Religious Education Week’ 


ELIGIOUS Education Week is for the purpose of 
R developing in the home, in the church, and in the 
community an increasing consciousness of the im- 
portance of Christian religious education in our day, 
and of leading these agencies to face their responsibil- 
ities for providing an adequate program for everyone. 
It is ordinarily observed during the week which begins 
with the last Sunday of September and closes with 
the first Sunday of October. 

A bulletin, “Religious Education Week,” issued by 
the International Council of Religious Education, offers 
general plans and suggestions for the observance of the 
week. This bulletin may be secured from the Presby- 
terian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, 
Va. Price, 10 cents. 

The contents of the bulletin will indicate the infor- 
mation and guidance it can furnish to the local church: 

I. Typical Observances. 
II. Local Church Observance. A Self-Survey; 
Increasing Attendance; A Visitation; Rally 
Day; A Parents’ Evening in the Local 


Church; A Church School Open House; 
Leadership Training Evening; Service of 
Installation and Consecration for Leaders; 
“Upper Room” Fellowship Service; Mother 
and Daughter, and Father and Son Events; 
Through-the-Week Features; The Every- 
Member Church Rally; Promotion Day; 
Possible Outcomes in the Local Church. 

III. Observance in the Home. Home Dedication; 
Plan-the-Family-Budget Evening; Music 
or Book Evening; Christian Home League; 
Possible Outcomes in the Home. 

IV. Community Activities. The Religious Census; 
A Public School Evening; Interchurch Re- 
ligious Education Mass Meeting; Play or 
Pageant; Religious Education Exhibit; A 
Community Youth Rally; Lecture Series; 
Organizing for Community Observance; 
Publicity; Securing the Cooperation of 
Other Agencies; Possible Outcomes in the 
Community. 





Religious Education Week” for the Whole Congregation 


By FRANK R. YOUNG, Dermott, Arkansas 


HE effectiveness of Rally Day may be greatly in- 
bt creased by the observances of a full week of 

emphasis on religious education. This plan has 
been used for some years in cities as a short period 
of intensive training in this work, but perhaps not 
very generally as a means for winning the average- 
sized congregation to a greater interest in the program 
of the Church School. 

When we speak of religious education most people 
think of a modern and well-ordered plan of instruction 
in and administration of the Church School. In so 
many instances it appears as a mountain of distant 
beauty and worthy grandeur, but while parents and 
others admire the general lines they have not ap- 
‘proached near enough to appreciate details. 

“Religious Education Week” is a splendid plan to 
present to and inform all departments of the church 
about the general value and appeal of this fine teach- 
ing work of the Church. This may be done by plan- 
ning a progressive program for the week preceding the 
annual Rally Day in the Sunday school, and present- 
ing to different groups on different days the meaning 
of religious education and its working in the local 
church. 

On Sunday preceding Rally Day, the pastor or some 
speaker well fitted may reach the adults and young 
people with special messages. Different features should 
be planned as part of these services which should be 
well advertised in suitable ways. 

Monday was Home Visitation Day, carried out with 


the aid of the women of the auxiliary who served in 
teams and called on the parents of all the pupils or 
prospective pupils in the school. This plan seemed 
to have a three-fold value: it brought the auxiliary into 
the religious education program, it took this program to 
the parents, and it conveyed to them an invitation to 
come to the church on Tuesday evening. 

Tuesday night was Parents’ Night. The program 
was planned and executed by the children and their 
teachers, and opened with entertaining numbers by the 
younger children. Other features presented to the 
parents some of the results of the training received in 
the Church School. Then the teachers, in prepared 
three-minute talks, set forth the different phases in a 
true religious education. The parents’ essential re- 
sponsibility as the primary factor in effective work was 
set forth clearly. A delightful social hour with chil- 
dren, parents, and teachers followed, with refreshments 
served attractively by the Young People’s organization. 

On Wednesday the usual mid-week service was used 
by the pastor in giving in detail some of the interesting 
features of the Church’s task of teaching. An effort 
was made to let this be a special service, and a good 
crowd was present. 

Thursday afternoon the Children’s Division enjoyed 
a party and rally on the lawn of the church, to which 
the enrolled members and prospects were invited, with 
a view to winning the latter to unite with the Church 
School on Rally Day. 

Friday the Young People planned an evening of 
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fun and fellowship which also served the purpose of a 
rally, looking forward to making Rally Day a fine 
start in this division for the ensuing year’s work. 
Rally Day on Sunday, with its specially prepared 
program sent by our Committee, proved a reward for 
our efforts with a larger and more interested attendance 
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due to the interest developed throughout the week by the 
daily emphasis on religious education to the whole con- 
gregation. 

“Religious Education Week” will be found a valuable 
observance where congregations need information and 
inspiration in the work of the Church School. 





Planning for Rally Day 


(NoTtE:—Detailed suggestions for planning for Rally Day may be found in the August Earnest Worker.) 


THE PurposE oF Ratity Day 
The Purpose of Rally Day Is: 

To impress upon the community the tremendous 
need for teaching the Word of God and for guiding 
children, young people, and adults in Christian living. 

To provide a definite time for the Sunday school to 
take stock and to make constructive plans for the 
coming year. 

To encourage the Sunday school to make a deter- 
mined effort to enlist all the people in the community 
who do not attend any Sunday school. 

To give an opportunity for all those who realize the 
tremendous value of the work of the Sunday school to 
share in promoting the work among the underprivileged 
and unreached in the South. 

ORGANIZING FOR RaLLty Day 

The organization for Rally Day should be simple 
but effective. The following committees, which should 
be appointed by the superintendent or the Sunday- 
school Council, will be needed: 


Membership Committee: 
To make a survey, secure a list of prospective pupils, 
give publicity, etc. 


Program Committee: 
To take full responsibility for the program. 


Follow-Up Committee: 
To conserve the results of Rally Day. 


Decoration Committee: 
To make the church lovely for the service. 


THE OFFERING 

Careful attention to the details connected with gath- 
ering and presenting the offering. This offering is 
for the Sunday-school work of the Church—one of 
the most fruitful phases of the Church’s work. Read 
carefully the August and September issues of The Pres- 
byterian Survey and see the work which is being done. 
A presbyterial banner is awarded each year to the 
school in that presbytery which makes the largest 
offering per member on Rally Day for Sunday-school 
Extension. (See article in August Earnest Worker, 
or leaflet “Planning for Rally Day.”) 


THE PROGRAM 


An attractive program has been prepared for Rally 
Day, “The Church of God Is Calling.” It can be 





adapted to every type of church. The material for 
this program has been sent to the superintendents of 
all of the Sunday schools of the Church. 


INCREASING ATTENDANCE 
This is a vital need this year. Note the available 
material for helping superintendents with this phase 
of the work. 


AVAILABLE HELrs For Ratty Day 

Planning for Rally Day. This leaflet is designed 
to help superintendents and leaders in planning for 
Rally Day. A copy will be sent to each superintendent. 

Rally Day Program. ‘The theme of the program is 
“The Church of God Is Calling.” Every person old 
enough to read should be provided with a program. 

Using the Rally Day Program Material is a leaflet 
giving detailed suggestions for using the Rally Day 
program material. A copy will be sent to each super- 
intendent. 

Promotion Service. The September Earnest Worker 
will give detailed suggestions for this service. 

Rally Day Sermon. The material for this sermon 
was prepared by Rev. W. L. Carson, D. D., pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Virginia. 
It has been mimeographed and will be sent on request 
to the pastors of the Church. 

Dedication Service for Teachers and Officers. A 
program for this service will be found in the Sep- 
tember Earnest Worker. 

Pageant. Schools desiring a pageant on Rally Day 
will find one in the August issue of The Presbvterian 
Survey. 

Workers’ Conference Program. ‘The theme suggested 
for the Workers’ Conference for September is “In- 
crease.” The outline for this program may be’ found 
in the September issue of The Earnest Worker. 
Mimeographed supplemental material may be secured 
on request. 

Poster. An attractive Rally Day poster will be sent 
to each superintendent in the Church. 

Envelopes. A sufficient number of envelopes for 
each member will be sent to each superintendent in 
the Church. 

How to Increase Sunday-School Attendance. This 
booklet, issued by the denominations cooperating 
through the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, gives many helpful suggestions for increasing 
the attendance of the Sunday school. It may be se- 
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cured from the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
price 10 cents. 

Religious Education Week. ‘This booklet is issued 
by the International Council of Religious Education. 
It gives detailed plans for the observance of Religious 
Education Week. It may be secured from the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education—see address 
above—or from the Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia, price 10 cents. 

Standard B for the Sunday Church School. This 
Standard, issued by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, is a helpful and condensed guide to 
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greater efficiency in all phases of Sunday-school work. 
It may be secured from the International Council or 
the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, price 20 
cents. 

The August and September issues of 7'he Earnest 
Worker, The Presbyterian Survey, and the Church 
papers will carry a great deal of interesting material 
for Rally Day. 


Note:—Copies of the material listed above may be 
secured from the Presbyterian Committee of Publica 
tion, Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia, without charge, un- 
less otherwise noted. Much of this material has been 
sent to your superintendent or pastor. Investigate be- 
fore ordering. 





The Committee of Religious Education Serving the Church 


HE Assembly’s Committee of Religious Education 
has been compared to a service station. As the 
service station meets the needs of the people of 

the community, so the Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion with its educational staff and corps of directors 
meets the needs of the people of the Church. The pur- 
pose of this article is to outline in a very general way 
the service. which each section is rendering the local 
church. We believe the church will find this helpful 
and informing. 


THE SECTION OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


To this section is given the responsibility for de- 
veloping plans for general organization and administra- 


tion of the Church School. It offers to the churches: 

1. Objectives and standards for the Church School, 
and detailed plans for the organization of the 
school. 

2. The most worth-while plans which are developed 
in the field of religious education. These are 
given in The Earnest Worker and in The Pres- 
byterian Survey. 

3. Plans for the promotion of Sunday-school work 
in the presbyteries and synods. 

4. Help on individual problems through correspond- 
ence. 


THE CHILDREN’S DIVISION 


This division is responsible for the work in the 
Church for children under twelve years of age. It 
offer to leaders of children: 

1. Plans for the organization and administration of 

the work. 

2. Program materials for the children’s groups. 

3. A program for training leaders of the various age- 
groups in the Children’s Division. This pro- 
gram is developed through Leadership Schools, 
and Classes, Correspondence Courses, Reading 
Courses, etc. 

4. Guidance in teaching children through directors 
of religious education in synods and presby- 
teries. 

5. Advice and counsel in regard to problems of the 


local church through correspondence and per- 
sonal interview. 


THE YouNnG PEOPLE’s DIVISION 


This division is responsible for the work for young 
people between the ages of twelve and twenty-four. 
It offers for the help of the leaders of young people 
and for the young people themselves: 

1. A plan of organization and administration of the 

young people’s work in the local church. 

2. A program for the development of youth. This 
is a fourfold program built around the emphases 
of the Church Program. 

3. A program of leadership training which will de- 
velop leaders for the young people of the 
church. 

4. Plans for the promotion of the work in the field— 
leagues of the presbyter, and synod, Young 
People’s Conferences, etc. 

5. Help on peculiar problems through correspond- 
ence. 


THE ApuLT DIVISION AND MEN’s WorRK 


This division provides an organization, determines 
standards and objectives, suggests plans for adminis- 
tration, furnishes a curriculum, and promotes the work 
in the Church for adults over twenty-three years of age. 
It offers to the local churches: 

1. A plan for organizing and administering the work 

for adults in the local church. 

2. A program for the stimulation of the entire adult 
situation in the local church with special refer- 
ence to the development of leaders, leadership 
training, and parent training. 

3. Special courses to meet special needs in the local 
churches. 

4. A plan for organizing the men, using the Men- 
of-the-Church as a basis with the program 
correlated as between the Men-of-the-Church 
and the Men’s Bible Class. 

5. A program covering the total relationship of men 
to the Church—this program is outlined in the 
booklet ‘Programs and Service Suggestions.” 
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6. Special program material on the various phases of 
the program for that month. 

7. Stimulation of men through inspirational and in- 
formational meetings throughout the various 
synods and presbyteries of the Assembly. 


Tue EpITorRIAL SECTION 


The Editorial ‘Section provides the literature and 
material of instruction which the churches use to reach 
their educational goals. It offers to the local churches: 

1. Adequate curriculum material for each age-group 
in the Church School. 

2. Story papers for the children and youth. 

3. Advice, through personal interview or correspond- 
ence, concerning all problems relating to litera- 
ture. 

4. Information and direction through the directors 
of religious education in the synods. 


THE SECTION OF CouNTRY CHURCH WoRK AND 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXTENSION 


This section studies carefully the problems of the 
country church and the small church, suggests solutions, 
adapts the program and organization of religious edu- 
cation to their needs, and promotes the work in the 
Church. It also supervises the work of Sunday-School 
Extension in the Church. This section offers to the 
local church: 

I. Research Work. It is the aim to discover: 

a. The numbers, conditions, and trends of the 
country people. 

b. The needs and opportunities for religious 
work among them. 

c. The results of experimentations of work in 
the small town and country churches in 
our own and other denominations. 

d. To give the results to ministers, to the 
churches, presbyteries, and synods. 

II. Training for the Work. It is the aim: 

a. To enlist and train leaders for the small 
town and country churches. 

b. To select, train, and credit instructors to 
teach “Town and Country Church Lead- 
ership.” 

c. To plan and promote correspondence courses. 


III. Promotion of the Work. 

a. To promote better programs for small 
churches, and to advise with the minis- 
ters and other leaders of these churches 
in putting the programs into execution. 

b. To promote self-support wherever possible, 
and larger gifts to all of the benevolent 
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c. To create, select, and circulate a literature 
on country church, small church, and 
Sunday-School Extension work. 

d. To promote the establishment and mainte- 
nance of new Sunday schools in over- 
looked communities. 

e. To distribute literature to new Sunday 
schools, and help to bring them to self- 
support. 


THE SECTION OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


This section provides an organization for the Leader- 
ship Training work, determines standards, suggests 
plans for administration, furnishes a curriculum, and 
promotes the work in the Church. It offers to the local 
churches : 

1. Plans for the organization and administration of 

Leadership Training Standard Schools, Stand- 

ard Classes, Local Classes, Correspondence 

Courses, etc. 

A comprehensive curriculum of Leadership Train- 
ing—courses, textbooks, etc. 

3. Correspondence courses which may be taken both 

by examination and by supervision. 

. Trained instructors to guide the training of the 
local teachers. 

Summer schools of leadership training. 

Help on local problems through correspondence. 

Programs for workers’ conferences. 


. Certificates and diplomas for work completed in 
the Leadership Training Course. 


bo 
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THE SECTION OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 


This section deals with all phases of the promotion 
of the work of religious education in the local churches, 
presbyteries, and synods. It offers to the local churches, 
presbyteries, and synods: 


1. Directors of religious education who are available 
for conferences with Sunday-school workers, 
community surveys with the idea of establishing 
new work, one-day institutes in local churches, 
Leadership Training Classes, planning and pro- 
moting of Standard Training Schools, training 
leaders and setting up Vacation Church Schools, 
talks to various age-groups in the local church, 
and advice and counsel with all church leaders 
who are interested in the Christian nurture and 
welfare of youth. 


2. Plans for organizing and administering the work 
of religious education in presbyteries and synods. 


3. Advice and counsel through correspondence on all 
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The Mission Hospital Speaks 


I stand by the side of a river 
That carries its freight to the sea. 
There’s never a port of any sort 
But sends her sons to me. 
To me from the ships on the river 
They come to be eased of their pain, 
But when they at length regain their strength 
They’re off to the ships again. 


I stand by the side of a current 
That’s deeper by far than the sea, 
And storm-beaten craft of every draft 
Come to be healed by me. 
But some have more sin than fever, 
And some have more grief than pain, 
God help me make whole both body and soul 
Before they go out again. 
—Dr. Hyla 8. Waters, 
Methodist General Hospital, Wuhu, China. 





The Preaching Missionary Looks at the 
Medical Missionary 


By F. A. BROWN, 
‘1. Sa te years ago I saw him for the 


first time, on the job in Korea. Since then I 
have visited fourteen of our hospitals in the East 
and have talked with thousands of their patients. I 
was glad when the Editor assigned me this topic, be- 
cause medical missions has always thrilled me, from 
my college days when I first read Murdered Millions. 


It Is A Romantic Work 

It is so romantic, so sensational, so full of ad- 
venture and the pioneering spirit. When Dr. Bradley 
addressed the great Laymen’s Convention in Birming- 
ham, we could see the little old Chinese huts that were 
his hospital, the wooden operating table that broke 
down with the patient on it, and the measureless suffer- 
ing all around him. So vividly did men see all that, 
as well as the quiet heroism that was blazing a new 
trail, that spontaneously they rose up all over that 
great crowd and insisted on giving, in a few minutes’ 
time, the ten thousand dollars needed for a new hos- 
pital. When I went to China my first visit was a long 
journey up the Grand Canal to see the new hospital 
that the Laymen had built. 

Our doctors and nurses have to be resourceful peo- 
ple in order to cope with the many new situations con- 
fronting them—it is such a many-sided enterprise. 
For instance, take hospital finances. I recently asked 
some of our doctors, Chinese as well as foreign, as to 
their rates. For diagnosis 214%4c. Major operations 
$1.20 to $1.50; X-ray $1.00 to $2.00. In-patients, 
bed, board, all medical treatment, including medicines, 
0c a day. The appropriations for many of our hos- 
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pitals have been reduced to $50.00 a year, so that with 
the exception of the salaries of the missionary doctor 
and nurse, those hospitals have to finance themselves 
on such charges as these. They are doing it! But 
turning away charity patients to die, when 10 a day 
would save some of them, is about the hardest thing 
our doctors have to bear. 

They face many dangers. One day one of our doc- 
tors, as she sat in church, found herself closely sur- 
rounded by five mothers holding as many babies, all 
with smallpox of the most virulent type; and that 
doctor had three little children of her own at home to 
think about. Typhus, so deadly in the East, takes a 
heavy toll of our doctors and nurses. 

I said to a doctor, “I hear robbers are making their 
nest in the town, we have advertised a clinic for to- 
morrow, will you still go?” He went and treated 
robbers along with the others, but took good care to 
leave that town before night. 

A friendly patient advised his doctor to paint his 
Ford car a distinctive color so bandits would not mis- 
take it. He took the tip and painted it red. 

Said Dr. Seymore, who refugeed with us far to the 
North when we fled from the Communists, “I must go 
back; my hospital needs me. I am old, my work is 
nearly done, my children all grown up, and if they kill 
me, they kill me.” T hey killed him. Brutal soldiers 
shot him through the heart at his own door. 


It Is A HUMANITARIAN WoRK 


Nowhere else is human suffering alleviated constantly 
in such enormous numbers. Listen to the bare figures 
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Patients at Tsing-Kiang Pu Hospital brought on beds. 
wheelbarrows, donkeys, etc. “Great multitudes came 
to be healed” 


for last year’s work for the hospitals of our Church in 
all our fields. ‘Three thousand and thirty-one major 
cperations; 21,827 in-patients; 234,741 out-patients 
(these last include return cases). Stand at any hospital 
gate as it is opened today and watch the faces of the 
crowd as they stream in. They come by row boat, 
by wheelbarrow, by donkey. Some are carried on their 
beds, and little children are carried in baskets swung 
from poles, but most of them have walked the weary, 
painful miles; and now and then one crawls on hands 
and knees. When you remember that this hospital is 
the only one of its kind ministering to the needs of 
about two million people, you are not surprised at the 
vast numbers. 

One day at a country clinic, night was falling when 
we saw the last patient. I held the lamp for the doctor. 
The patient was number 250 for the day. We called 
it a day and quit. 

A young occulist from Vienna passing through, asked 
us to arrange an eye clinic for him. We had ninety 
people with eye disease awaiting him. He operated 
on six cases of diseased eyelids, and then said, “This 
is a man’s job, I am tired.” ‘Yes,’ said the mis- 
sionary doctor standing by, “I know it, I have per- 
formed twenty such operations in one day.” 


I saw in one glass 500 stones which had been re- 
moved from the bladder. About half of these opera- 
tions had been performed by the Chinese surgeon—a 
Christian man. 


“Come on let us go pick up the wounded” is an in- 
vitation not infrequent. One of our villages had been 
shot to pieces by bandits and twenty-three people were 
killed, including our school teacher. We took stretcher 
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bearers, went seventeen miles, and brought in thirteen 
badly wounded people. The doctor looked them over 
and said, “We can save twelve of them,” and he did. 
About midnight soldiers brought forty of their wounded 
comrades and stormed the hospital gate. They were 
all cared for at once. 

One dreadful November day, fifty-four children were 
kidnapped near one of cur hospitals, some were slain 
to hurry up the ransom, and others died of exposure 
in the bitter winter weather. After paying an enormous 
ransom, they were released a month later, and our 
doctors hurried to that village to render free aid. 

Chinese wars are becoming more bloody; sometimes 
the military field hospitals become overcrowded and 
our doctors are begged to help. Once Madam Chiang 
Kai Shek, the most famous woman in China, became 
so dissatisfied with the army hospitals that she equipped 
a special medical unit, staffed it largely with Christian 
doctors, and sent it to the city in which I lived, which 
city was the center of the war zone. 

When the dreaded Asiatic cholera comes—and it 
comes nearly every year now—an §. O. S. call brings all 
hands on deck, and we all turn out to do our bit, while 
our doctors and nurses help the authorities to open 
emergency clinics. Famine relief simply swamps our 
hospitals at times, and it would be almost true to say 
that starvation, even in normal years, is our deadliest 
disease. 

Oh if our doctors could only tell their story like 
they can live their story, the home Church would be 
thrilled. 


It Is A WorRK WITH A GREAT FUTURE 
As our doctors look back over the road they have 
come, and then look ahead, they feel they are in the 
swing of a mighty movement with a wonderful future. 





Ankylosis knee joint—after resec- 
tion of knee. Picture taken day pa- 
tient left hospital. Note the happy 
expression of patient and also note 
the barrow, her Chinese “Ford,” 
which was to take her home 
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Government officials, commercial men, people far re- 
moved from the Church, give ungrudging testimony to 
the social changes already wrought by medical missions. 
The word “Hygiene” is on everyone’s lips, though few, 
as yet, practice it. Western drugs are sold in large 
quantities all over China. The government has its 
health bureau, the army its medical service. Cam- 
paigns for public health are not uncommon, and in 
the larger cities preventive medicine is being practiced. 
These changes are slow and have not yet effected the 
masses, but our doctors blazed the trail for all of them. 

The great possibilities ahead are what led the 
Rockefeller Foundation with vast resources, to enter 
China, and to cooperate with the missionary. Some 
of our doctors have been appointed to do educational 
work, and they are found in our Medical Colleges 
training the native men and women who are now staff- 
ing our hospitals, while others, splendidly equipped, 
are going out into private practice. 

Speaking now only for China, the mission hospitals 
have exerted a great stabilizing influence. Frequently 
they have been genuine cities of refuge, as women and 
children by the hundreds have crowded within their 
walls to escape the fury of looting soldiers. Even 
when foreigners have had to flee from the Communists, 
our Chinese doctors and nurses have held the fort 
and carried on, amid the threats of brutal soldiers, 
when all government schools had closed and the teach- 
ers fled. 


It Is A CHRISTLIKE WorK 


They seem so unselfish—these doctors and nurses of 
ours—giving, giving, all the time and not counting the 
cost of their lavish service. Take the case of an un- 
married doctor of ours, because it is easier to make a 
comparison with him. He is a well-trained surgeon, 
an accomplished hospital administrator, in charge of 
a large hospital, and has seen years of service on the 
foreign field. His services are much in demand by 
the foreign community of different nationalities, who 
pay extra fees, all of which, of course, go into the hos- 
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pital treasury, while he lives on his salary of $42.00 
a month (exclusive of his house, or rooms). 

Even after long years of treating suffering humanity 
by tens of thousands, you can tell by the pity that 
show in their faces, as they still seek to save: the 
broken bodies, that their hearts have never grown 
calloused. Their great ambition is to share with their 
patients and staffs their most priceless possession, and 
to use all legitimate means to bring Christ to all. 

When pioneering far out in the country, often I 
have scanned the crowd of strange faces to see if I 
could discover one responsive one. Ah, here comes one, 
as man or woman pushes his or her way through the 
crowd, with face all alight, saying, “I know you all. 
I was once a patient in your hospital, come and have 
a cup of tea in my home’—so often does the Christ- 
like influence of the hospital out-run the preaching of 
the Word. 

The wonderful work for lepers points straight to 
Christ, because he started it. It gives an illustration 
which we preachers fail to use. ,; 

In Alabama I was telling a little group some inci- 
dent of China, but nothing seemed to take hold until 
I described a country clinic with the crowd so pa- 
tiently waiting their turn at the schoolhouse door. That 
caught the imagination of my host, whose face lit up 
as he exclaimed, “Why that must have been like 
Jesus at Capernaum, when the sun was setting.” 

Yes, there is much about this work that reminds one 
of those great days in Galilee, if you have a heart to 
feel it and an eye to see it. A few days ago I re- 
ceived a letter from a preaching missionary in China. 
He was writing enthusiastically about the many opera- 
tions on the eye he saw performed in one day, saving 
some of those sufferers from certain blindness. He 
went on to say: “As I followed our doctor to that 
rude operating room where a school table was the only 
operating table, a strange hush came over me, and I 
felt as though I were following Another whose joy it 
was to heal the blind and to bind up the broken- 
hearted.” 





A Christian Home for Lepers 


By J. KELLY UNGER, Soonchun, Korea 


HE way our Mission work has gone right along 
is interesting. Though our budget has been cut 
63 per cent, we have not closed a bit of work in 
all our Mission. Hospitals, schools, churches, all 
are running. All connected have taken the cuts and 
gone on. This fine condition has been largely due to 
the value of the Yen, the currency we have here. It 
has so gone down in value that a good old U. S. dol- 
lar is worth nearly Yen 5.00, whereas its normal value 
has been only Yen 2.00. We all feel grateful to God 
for this and it has kept the whole work open. 
It has been a marvellous thing how I have been 
able to run all the work that God has given me. The 
leper colony with its 775 lepers, though it daily turns 


away lepers, has not been forced to send any poor leper 
out and has been able to take in the usual number of 
new cases for the year. There are so many pitiful 
cases to tell you about and they continue to come 
daily. The other day my wife and Miss Wilkins and 
‘I met a woman on the road. She was walking along 
the road, coming to Soonchun. We saw at once she 
was a leper, and upon coming closer to her saw her 
whole hand nearly eaten away. Her foot was in the 
same condition. We gave her a bit of money to get 
something to eat, having found out she was from an 
island near by and was just roaming around. She 
said she was 20 years old, and had it not been for the 
pain on her face she would have been pretty. After 
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we left her, Miss Wilkins could not forget her, and 
a few days later came to me saying that if we could 
find her she would take her support. A few days later 
I found her down town begging. She was much dirtier, 
showing she had been sleeping, during these cold 
nights, in the fireplace of some home. We gave her 
a card to the Korean Secretary at the colony telling 
her to take this and get in. That was on Friday. 
Several times I asked if she had arrived but they had 
not seen her. Usually when I give them an entrance 
card it takes about a day for them to walk the thirteen 
miles out. After over a week had passed I could not 
understand. Finally after ten days she arrived, say- 
ing she had started out and gotten on the wrong road, 
gone to another town, and was so worn out she could 
not do anything but wait two days until she was strong 
enough to make the trip. I talked with her and tried 
to tell her about Christianity, but she seemed dazed, 
the whole thing was beyond her. However she will 
soon be attending all the church services and studying 
the Bible. If she had been left on the road, death 
or worse would have overcome her. Now she is in 
a Christian Home for Lepers. 

There is a village of 150 lepers within sight of our 
colony. It is in no way connected with our work. 
There are several such villages in Korea. These lepers 
are driven from home and find the only ones who will 
associate with them are other lepers. Thus they 
gather together and build huts and live together. I 
had heard that there were three babies over there, so 
went to see, about two weeks ago. To my surprise 
there were thirteen, and two of them were only two 
months old. Poor innocent little things, reared by 
lepers and in all probability to get leprosy. Their 
parents just living together, not married. The only 
life they have being. as a leper’s child, in a leper vil- 
lage of filth. It is a terrible thing and one feels 
keenly the great problem. I am now trying to buy a 
small lot and expect to build a house on it and take 
these babies and care for them until they are old 
enough to go out for themselves. I gathered the mothers 
and fathers together and asked who would be willing 
to sacrifice their babies for the babies’ sake. All 
but one mother agreed. She, as soon as we started 
asking around the circle, began to cry, and when 
we got to her she would not say a word. Her hus- 
band said he would give it up, and then she, being a 
woman, had to say what the husband had said. By 
the time you read this we may .have the home going 
up. We can take in only five of the thirteen. A few 
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weeks ago I was in Mokpo, Korea, and went out to see 
a leper village just outside the city. There were eighty- 
three lepers with five babies. 


Our Beiderwolf Leper Home is undoubtedly the 
prettiest leper home in the world. Many visitors say 
they would like to live in such a beauty spot, though 
none have insisted on entering the home. And the 
basic reason for the home is the very best part of the 
work, namely, the church work. Last week we closed 
a week’s revival with the lepers. The preacher was 
a man who had none of the excitement methods, but 
preached just the plain teachings of Scripture. This 
is well suited to the lepers, for they are the best Bible 
students in Korea. Next month we start the annual 
Bible Class of one month. This is a great thing for 
them and over a hundred study each year. From them 
come our elders, deacons and Sunday-school teachers. 
Also we find that it is a time for spiritual refresh- 
ment. I enjoy teaching in this class because the 
lepers keep one right up to notch. One of the elders 
is so good in the Bible I simply tell him there is no 
use giving him an examination, he knows it all, never 
makes less than 100. And he is blind. Every morn- 
ing he gets up at 5 A. M. for prayer. One of our 
lepers ought to be told about. He is a very bad 
case. Has lost one of his legs, several fingers, face 
drawn, and his whole body in bad condition. A friend 
sent a check for the twenty-four lepers who live in the 
home she has built in the colony. In this home is this 
man with one leg. I bought for them a sweater, pair 
of socks, and pair of gloves each. All twenty-four 
were well fixed up for cold weather. This man said 
nothing about it, but in gratitude for this thoughtful- 
ness he went off to himself and memorized the Book 
of Philippians. He says he wants to memorize all 
the New Testament. Might we not learn deever, truer, 
purer gratitude from this one-legged leper? 

A piece of very hopeful information is the cam- 
paign the government is putting on raising a large 
sum of money to build at least two large colonies for 
the lepers of Korea, their hope being that they may 
take in all the wandering beggar lepers of Korea. Up 
to date they have raised in cash $400,000. We take 
pleasure in thinking that our Christian colonies have 
influenced the government to see the leper and his 
need. What a happy day it will be for these thousands 
of human wrecks when they get the message to come 
to a home. Would that it were a Christian home in- 
stead of a government colony. 





Correction 


In the July Survey, in the notice of the retirement of Dr. and Mrs. 
McIlwaine, the statement of thirty-three years of service should have 
been forty-three years. We are sorry, indeed, that this mistake occurred, 
and we apologize to our friends, 


EDWARD D. GRANT. 











No Depression in Bible Classes 
By ANNA McQUEEN, Kwangju, Korea 


N KOREA there is no depression in the number at- 
| tending the winter Bible classes. 

At Kwangju the annual class for women was held 
in December, from the sixth to the fifteenth. The 
registration fee of twenty sen was paid by 434 students. 
Nine grades were taught by twenty-five teachers. The 
teachers were Korean pastors, Bible women, Speer grad- 
uates and women missionaries. The young girls who 
came in with the women from the outstation churches 
enjoyed studying in a separate grade. 

The daily schedule began with a day-break prayer 
meeting which the Koreans always desire to have dur- 
ing Bible classes and revival services. And in the 
forenoons, there were three periods of Bible study and 
the chapel hour. In the afternoons, singing and per- 
sonal work were taught and there were lectures on 
hygiene and Auxiliary methods. A local Korean pas- 
tor conducted the morning chapel hour and the eve- 
ning revival services. 

Throughout Korea this is Personal Evangelism year, 
so during the ten days special emphasis was put upon 
Personal Evangelism. ‘The motto verse of the class 


was ‘Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” 

Frequently, near the close of the Bible class the rice 
which a woman has brought from home on her head 
gets alarmingly low in the bag. Then sometimes she 
begins eating only one or two meals per day, and 
perhaps finally she has to give up and go home before 


the end of the class. However, this year, at the closing 
exercises, there were 405 students present to receive cer- 
tificates of promotion. 

When providing lodging and fuel for so many guests 
the weather is an important feature. Last year there 
were three snowstorms during the class, but this time 


we were thankful to have only one. The women burn 
pinetops under big kettles to cook their rice and heat 
the floors of the dormitories with the same fire. 


The overflow from the dormitories, about one hundred 
women, slept on the plank floor of the Auditorium with- 
out mattress or covering. The building is heated by a 
hot-air furnace. All the women used improvised pil- 
lows—their books or their low rubber shoes wrapped 
up in a piece of cloth, their bag of rice or an in- 
verted enamel washbasin. But Koreans are accustomed 
to a hard pillow, often using in their homes just a 
block of wood. Next year we will try to arrange to 
rent blocks of wood in the same way we rent them rice 
bowls. 


When making the rounds of the dormitories one 
night, I saw two white-haired women, sixty-odd years 
old, sitting up while about thirty women and some 
babies were already stretched out on all the available 
space on the floor. The two old women declined the 
suggestion to go to the Auditorium. They said they 
preferred the warm floor (made of cement) since their 
feet were swollen and they were aching all over as a 
result of their long journey. They had walked forty 
miles and climbed some very high mountain passes, so 
it had meant two days of strenuous effort for them to 
get to the Bible Class. 

How many mothers and grandmothers in America 
would be willing to leave their homes in the winter, 
walk many mountainous miles, perhaps with a bag of 
rice on the head and a baby on the back, and endure 
physical hardships in crowded dormitories in order to 
study the Bible and prepare for better Christian service? 

The Koreans want to learn the Word of Life. Are 
you doing your best to give them the opportunity? 





The African 


VEN if the African is not as lazy as he at first 
appears, his character has other limitations. A 
marked one is his ability to seize an unusual 

opportunity. Should an elephant be killed everyone 
within ten miles would immediately start off for a share 
of the meat, but when the doctor arrives the process 
of reasoning is different. ‘We are digging now,” they 
say, “we will go for medicine tomorrow or the day 
after.” The doctor makes his usual stay of thirty-six 
hours and the sick arrive on the second morning to 
find nothing but the ashes of his camp fire. It is all 
taken very philosophically—probably he will be back 
next year. 

To the European, however, the philosophical outlook 
does not come so easily. Take the following example: 
The doctor sees a man sitting at a short distance from 
the road and wants to examine his eyes: 

Doctor. “Be pleased to come hither, my father.” 

Silence. 


Doctor (more loudly). ‘Come here, you!” 


African (after having carefully inspected a perfectly 
empty field): “Is it really I that you want?” 

Doctor. “Yes, of course, it’s you, come along 
quickly.” 

African. ‘Wait till I dress myself.” 

He casually tucks in his cloth, ties his snuff bottle 
into a corner of it, hangs his axe on his shoulder, hides 
his hoe in the grass, and then, repeatedly looking over 
his shculder to make ‘sure that no one else is intended, 
approaches the doctor at a rate of about a mile an hour. 

This sort of thing is funny enough at first but one 
can have too much of it. One morning it had been 
particularly bad, and I was wondering if it were really 
worth while trying to help such people. Then an 
awkward thought came: When God tells me to do 
something do I answer at once or, like the African, 
assume that he means someone else? And, when con- 
vinced that he really does mean me, do I get a move 
on or copy the African in making every possible delay? 

Patrick K. Dixon, Elizabethville, Congo Belge. 
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the word Batwa. It means pygmies and is what 

they are called by themselves and by other Bantu 
tribes in Central Africa. 

Anthropologists tell us that there are three strata of 
civilization or three stages through which peoples pass. 
Those of the lowest type are designated as savages, and 
these do not till the soil and do not domesticate animals. 
Next come the barbarians who cultivate fields, however 
crudely, and keep livestock. Finally there are the so- 
called civilized peoples who can read and write. Ac- 
cording to this classification, pygmies fall unquestion- 
ably into the first and lowest category. They build 
frail little structures of bent sticks covered with large 
leaves, and these shelters serve them as houses. They 
live in groups and erect their bower-like dwellings in 
little clearings where they scratch the soil to keep down 
the underbrush. But these clearings cannot be dig- 
nified by the name of fields. A few lean dogs are kept 
to assist them in hunting, but not a chicken or a 
goat or a pig is to be seen about their sequestered 
habitats. Except that they dwell in the shadowy re- 
cesses of the forests and not in fields, they are like 
the lilies in that they neither toil nor spin. 

The term savage, however, is in a sense a misnomer, 
for by nature pygmies are not bellicose or blood-thirsty. 
Nor are they cannibalistic as are their Basonge neigh- 
bors, Strange to relate, the latter tribe is far-famed 
for its attainments in agriculture, in weaving, in pot- 
tery-making, and in metal work. The Batwa have been 
willing to acquire a knowledge and use of charms or 
“medicine,” and have appropriated to themselves the 
mother-in-law taboo from their more enlightened neigh- 
bors, but they have consistently disdained to degrade 
themselves by taking up any of their arts and crafts. 

The pygmies are reserved, indifferent, and inde- 
pendent. So far as we know they are the only tribes 
in Central Africa who have not yielded more or less 
fully to the rule of the white man. No attempt is 
made to subjugate the Batwa, and they in turn ask 
only to be permitted to remain unmolested in their 
secluded haunts. It is a penal offense in the eyes of 
the law to cultivate or smoke an opiate called Indian 
hemp, yet it grows almost wild all around their minia- 
ture wigwam-like huts and even their little children 
smoke it when they please. The pygmies do not pre- 
tend to pay the annual head tax, and the colonial gov- 
ernment authorities strangely, or perhaps very wisely, 
wink at this irregularity. The cannibals never made 
them their prey. Possibly they could not lay hold on 
these wiry, elusive, little men, and certainly they had 
a healthy respect for the pygmies prowess with their 
deadly poison-tipped arrows. 

During the years of our childhood, we somehow con- 
celved the idea that a pygmy is a wee creature less than 
a foot tall. - Doubtless the stories of Tom Thumb and 
Gulliver’s Lilliputian pygmies moulded this thought. 
At any rate, because of this misconceived notion, we 
were a bit disappointed when we met up with real 


|’ YOU will look in an encyclopedia you will find 


A Rare Experience among the Pygmies 


By V. A. ANDERSON 
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pygmies in Africa. ‘They vary in height, averaging 
between four and five feet, and usually they are slight, 
having almost an emaciated appearance. Mr. H. Wil- 
son, of the Inkongo Mission, has made a study of the 
pygmies, and has observed that when they move out 
of the sunless gloom of the deep forests into more open 
spaces they grow taller. 

We recall our first introduction to flesh and blood 
pygmies. It was about ten years ago when we were 
making our way along a tunnel-like path where the 
jungle hung heavy over our heads. There were two 
of them, grown boys or young men, judging by the 
growth of their beards. They had spied us long be- 
fore we were cognizant of their nearness; in fact, we 
would never have been aware of their presence had not 
our native companions called out attention to their 
peering eyes. We persuaded them to come forward, but 
our conversation with them did not prove very satis- 
factory. Either they refused to be communicative or 
they could not understand our language. We vividly 
remember that they would not permit us to touch their 
arrows lest we should accidently prick ourselves. 

These arrows are their pride and their power. With 
them they kill monkeys, birds, wild boar, leopards, 
lions, and buffaloes. These under-sized Nimrods count 
the elephant also among their game, but they say that 
him they cannot kill with poison. One way in which 
they kill an elephant is to plunge a huge spear into his 
back. A man mounts a tall tree over an elephant run 
and the others drive the beast under him. At the 
proper moment the spear, the shaft of which is as 
thick as a man’s leg, is dropped and is thus sunk into 
the elephant’s spine. They then follow him until he 
dies. 

Last year we visited two groups of pygmies and spent 
several hours in one of their villages. They told us 
much about themselves, and afterwards we had the 
privilege of telling them the old, old story to which 
they listened attentively. 

Like the peoples of practically all Bantu tribes they 
know of the existence of a Creator, but they do not 
worship him. They worship the spirits of their de- 
parted ancestors and make sacrifices to these tutelary 
gods to appease their wrath or to win their favor. 
They are monogamists as a rule; in fact, in the two 
groups we visited only one man is a polygamist, and 
his second wife came to him through inheritance. A 
goat, a few chickens, or their equivalent, is all they 
pay in dowry. Unlike many of the Bantus they have 
no totem. They practise circumcision. Venereal dis- 
eases and leprosy seem to be unknown among them. 

The women trap fish and gather edible mushrooms, 
ants, and forest fruits. The men hunt, and that with 
a pride, a cleverness, and persistency which amounts 
almost to religious zeal. They claim that the Great 


‘Spirit taught their forefathers two things, how to make 


fire by friction and how to hunt with poisoned arrows. 
Though meat seems to be their principal dish they are 
not altogether carnivorous. They frequently visit Ba- 
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luba and Basonge villages where they exchange the 
fruits of the chase for corn and cassava. It is also in 
this way that they obtain their arrowheads, raffia cloth, 
and even the chickens and few goats they use for dowry. 

The pygmies’ traffic with outsiders has increased 
rapidly during recent years, and a few cases of inter- 
marriage have taken place. We met a wee woman 
whom a Muluba had married. She did not cost much 
in dowry, but that was but the initial outlay. We 
were told that she plays the role of Joseph for her 
people. When her fellow tribesmen bag no game for 
several days, they conveniently pay a visit to their 
kinswoman who has married a wealthy man with a 
corn-crib. 

Before leaving we asked them if they would like 
us to send them an evangelist who would teach them 
the way of God and how to read his Word, and they 
unhesitatingly and frankly replied, “No. It is not for 
us to know books.” ‘To received such a reply is a most 
unusual experience for a missionary in Central Africa. 
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The friendliness accorded us by the pygmies, once 
we had made our entrée into the midst, touched us, 
but our hearts bled for these friends whose great need 
is a sense of need and who, though fearless in the face 
of physical dangers, live in constant and enthralling 
fear of creatures and powers they cannot see. Because 
we believe that Jesus Christ died for them and can 
make them free and lead them into the abundant life, 
we plan to revisit these villages whenever we can. 
With the prayers that we utter in their behalf we are 
constrained to mingle praise to God for the many 
Baluba, Lulua, and Bakuba villages where the name of 
Christ is known and revered. We have been helped to 
remember that the Master has graciously sent us into 
what is on the whole a most fruitful field. We want 
you to rejoice with us over the many villages where the 
gospel has gone, and over the hundreds more where 
hungry hearts are calling for help and who render the 
experience we had among the pygmies one that is rare 
indeed. 





Won by One 


By IDA McLEAN BLACK, Luebo, Congo Belge 


T WAS late in the afternoon on Christmas day in 
Luebo, and we were having a vesper service with 
Christmas carols on the spacious lawn in front of 


our new and beautiful church, of which we are so 
proud, when one of our messengers appeared begging 
that he be admitted to the hospital. It was evident 
that he was very sick with pneumonia. He has for 
several years walked between Luebo and Lubondai, 
carrying our messages of love and greeting to each 
other, but he was not a Christian. His life was de- 
spaired of, and not knowing how to approach him 
with words of salvation without unduly alarming him, 
I begged our old elder to go and pray with him, which 
he eagerly consented to do. 

A little later, when I went to the hospital with soup 
for the sick man, i found the old elder with both arms 
around the sick man, whispering words of love and 
encouragement, and really bringing to him a sense of 
the love of the Christ child. A few days later, when 
the man was tossing on his bed in his delirium, plead- 
ing that someone would take him home to die, he 
asked that the old elder would come to him, saying, 
“His medicine surpasses that of the hospital, it quiets 
and soothes me.” In his heathen heart he felt that the 
old elder had some fetish or charm to quiet him. The 
old elder went again and again, and Mutomba at last 
got well. 

The day he was dismissed and they told him he 
could begin that long 160 mile walk back to Lubondai, 
his home, Mutomba went to each one who had been 
kind to him, thanking them and leaving a gift with 
the writer (a gallon of onions)—but my heart was 
made glad when he told me that he had also gone to 
the old elder and thanked him, also that he intended 


to go home and become a Christian. Won to the 
Saviour by the winsomeness of this childlike old man! 

Now, let me introduce you to the old elder. They 
tell me that in the early days he went through the 
hills like a flame of fire in his zeal for the Master. 
When he became converted he had four wives. A 
man’s wives are his wealth, and besides his first wife 
(the legal one in the sight of the law as well as in 
the eyes of the people) was childless, and in giving up 
the three others he had to give up the mother of his 
only children, but as the children belong to the father, 
he kept these two, and his first wife became a tender, 
loving mother to them. He arranged honorable mar- 
riages for these three wives, and then began his Chris- 
tian career. 

He learned to read along with these two children, 
and his Bible has been his only textbook. It is re- 
markable how well he knows it. It is his constant 
source of inspiration and comfort. 

During those early days, as he so gladly walked 
the hills in the service of his Lord, he suffered cold 
and hunger, encountered many dangers in hostile tribes, 
walking in the hot tropical sun, sleeping many nights 
in hiding places in the deep forest, enduring the cold 
and dampness of tropical nights; and now in his old 
age he also suffers cold and hunger. He has not been 
strong enough to work for months, and his old wife 
(whom he loves as tenderly as if his skin was white) 
has also been sick for months with that dread disease, 
sleeping sickness, and while we boast that a cure has 
been found, it is a tortuous road to tread. 

But never a word or murmur of complaint from this 
brave old warrior; only songs of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing come from his lips. Once when I found them both 
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sick and with nothing to eat in the hut, the wife said, 
half apologetically, ““No, we haven’t anything to eat, 
someone gave me this plantain and I am trying to make 
a bit of soup out of it, but the elder will not let me 
beg. He says the Lord will provide for his own.” 
Utter childlike faith and trust even in the face of a 
bare cupboard. Oh friends, do you realize that the 
Lord has no other hands and feet to serve that old 
man but OURS; mine and yours? 

Our old elder lies in the hospital on his deathbed, 
we fear. But he fares forth on the great adventure with 


no fear in his heart. He has dreamed, sleeping and 
waking, so long of his Lord that he is almost in his 
Presence. 

I love to think that Paul, the aged and learned, will 
have much fellowship with this aged, though ignorant 
servant of the Lord. They have had so much in com- 
mon in proclaiming the gospel. Ignorant? Ah, but he 
knows the words of the Master and he knows the 
words of Paul as few of us know them. His one text- 
book is THE BIBLE! 





Notes from the Kellersberger Special 


Data of a Doctor's Decade: ‘The following facts 
have been gleaned from statistics recently compiled at 
the hospital concerning the last ten years of medical 
service: Consultations, 401,230; new patients, 31,019; 
number of white patients not on our Mission, 175; 
sleeping-sickness cases, 9,735; sleeping-sickness injec- 
tions, 110,186; spinal punctures, 26,467; operations, 
908; number of different native tribes, 14—-coming from 
as far as 600 miles. 

ee 

Beware of Ghosts; A poor native covered with sores 
appeared at the hospital at Lubondai begging for treat- 
ment. He complained that a ghost had spit upon him 
and caused this deplorable condition. Who knows? 

Ss. oe oe 

The Cathedral of St. Peter's in Rome is not the only 
place where people walk on their knees. A poor woman 
came to the hospital, crawling here on her knees for 
miles. She had been crippled thus for fifteen years. 


Her gratitude when an operation made it possible for 
her to stand up straight was unbounded, 
- 1s  ¢ 

To See Ourselves as Others See Us: Two young 
wives of prospective evangelists came to our home to 
learn a Bible lesson. In the midst of the most im- 
portant points, they suddenly caught sight of them- 
selves in a mirror. All lessons were forgotten in the 
ecstacy of beholding themselves for the first time in a 
real mirror. Their behaviour was both amusing and 
touching. They acted like African débutants getting 
ready for a tea. One of our fellow missionaries lends 
a mirror to the bride and the bride’s maids at local 
weddings. Methinks that increases the number thereof, 
and the feminine charm of the participants. 

You should see fifty little black girls examining the 
“stomach” of our piano; trying to find the “man” 
hidden in our victrola and exclaiming in amazement 
when the clock strikes. 





Why We Chose “The Cruel Organization” 


By MRS. C. R. STEGALL, Lubondat, Congo Belge 


tian Observer of January 11, in which he refers 

to Mrs. Pearl S. Buck’s recent article in The 
Christian Century and her New York address, I feel I 
must witness to the world at large the reason why we 
have chosen to work under “the cruel organization.” 

Since 1915 we have worked under the Southern Pres- 
byterian Foreign. Mission Committee and have found 
the men and women who compose this body, most lov- 
able, considerate, and understanding. 

During all of these years on the field my husband 
was in charge of the Carson Industrial School, in which 
at times there were as many as a hundred boys en- 
rolled. He ran the school on a budget, which was 
generally presented to our Mission meeting. Never 
have I heard him complain of “having to account for 
every penny” spent in the school. The school was his 
big task, but he had to give no account of how he spent 
his time to anyone except God—and who of us will 
not have to account to God for the way he has used 
the days He has given him? 


A FTER reading Dr. Smith’s article in The Chris- 


Having lived for almost fifteen years under “this 
hideous situation,’”’ we were sent to the States on ac- 
count of ill health. After more than two years in 
America, with all of its luxuries—General Electrics, 
radios, electric lights, cars, etc.—all of which we had— 
to say nothing of having had our eldest daughter with 
us, we have come back to work under this “cruel or- 
ganization.” This in the face of the “little salary,” 
having been reduced several times, in spite of being 
tempted with a much more attractive (humanly speak- 
ing) position in America. 

The missionaries among whom we are working may 
be exceptional, but a happier, more interesting, fear- 
less group of folks I have never seen. (They are full 
of the zest of living, joyfully busy for the Master at 
all times.) That “crudest and most effective little 
weapon, the wretched little salary” is of so little concern 
to us that if you were to ask me right now what the 
“little salary” is, I could honestly say, “I don’t know. 
I will have to find out!” 

We are so wonderfully blessed in having no money 
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cares. The Father has promised to “provide for all 
our needs according to his riches in glory,” and he has 
never failed us. We know, too, that his Bank will 
never fail, so we know no money fears for our children 
nor ourselves. 

This week, when we received a cable from our Com- 
mittee inferring that there may be serious curtailment 
of our work, we missionaries joined hands and sang 
the Doxology! (He tells us “in every thing to give 
thanks.”) Has he not said, “I will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for thy possession”? ‘Though all should 
go, have we not still the glorious message from him for 
his heathen? 


In obeying Christ’s rules, we delight. Obedience to 
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them brings us great joy. In obeying the rules of the 
Mission Manual, we find no trouble—no needed effort. 
They are so much our own rules we even forget they 
exist. I could not quote one single rule now, and still 
I know I am obeying them! But the greatest proof I 
have for loving to work under “this spiritual slavery” 
is the fact that we are back on the field. 

Why did we come back? First, because we have the 
greatest message on earth, the message of a redeeming, 
loving Christ for the neediest people we know; second, 
because we love to work with these happy, fearless 
missionaries; and third, because we would rather work 
under our Southern Presbyterian Committee than under 
any other human agency in the world. 


Camp Movement for Young People in Mexico 
By IONA SMITH, R. N., Zitacuaro, Michoacan, Mexico 


OR three years Senor Ganzalo Baez Camargo, 
* Director of Religious Education for the National 
Council of Evangelical Churches of Mexico, has 

held camps for training leaders among the young peo- 
ple. Last year and this it has been my privilege to 
attend as camp nurse. Both times it has been a won- 
derful and inspiring experience for me. To know and 
work with a person as noble and consecrated as Mr. 
Camargo is alone a great privilege, but the contact 


with healthy, happy Christian Mexicans was a greater 


one. They are very sweet, lovable girls. This year 
the director of the camp was also a member of our 
Southern Presbyterian Mission in Mexico, Miss Mar- 
garet Shelby. It was a help to me to see her con- 
secration and self-sacrifice in the work, and her real 
ability to work with young people. Mr. Camargo has 
many talents; among them, and perhaps his greatest, 
is his understanding of youth, and they all love him 
and call him Maestro, which means teacher and is 
with them a title of love and respect. 

The camps were started by Mr. Camargo as a way 
of reaching and teaching leaders among the young 
people, selected from schools, churches, and young 
peoples’ organizations. They last one week each— 
one week for the boys and another week for the girls. 
This year he held a third camp for fathers and sons. 
It seems a very short time, one week, but it is well worth 
the time and expense put into it because the inspiration 
and ideals those young people carry away from it are 
taken back to their schools, churches, and communities 
to be passed on to their companions. 

The camp site chosen by Mr. Camargo is a very ap- 
propriate place because of its central location and 
natural beauty. It is on a little hill at the foot of the 
snow-capped volcano, “The Sleeping Lady,” near Mex- 
ico City. It is beautiful in the morning as the sun 
shines from behind it, in the middle of the day as 
the sun shines upon it, and in the evening as the re- 
flections play upon it. As we gathered to see the sun- 
set we felt a reverence and devotion calm our spirits 


and make us ready to worship in truth the one and 
only God. A ranch owner who is not a Protestant, but 
a sympathizer and friend of Mr. Camargo, has given 
the land and a little house to be used for the camp 
each year. He is very kind, coming to visit us and 
cooperating with us in every way. It is from his ranch 
that we get supplies that are necessary. This year in 
the girls’ camp we had thirty-three from the ages of 
thirteen to eighteen, from seven different schools and 
churches. Some had attended for three years, some 
two years, and others for the first time, but each left 
with a new message in her heart. 

In Mexico City, on one Monday morning, we gath- 
ered at the station to take the bus going out to camp. 
During the two and a half hours of the distance we 
sang songs, talked, and became acquainted or renewed 
acquaintances of the year before. Arriving at the road 
we found that the burros to take the baggage had al- 
ready gone up with one load for the campers who had 
come from the other direction. Some of us took our 
lighter baggage and tramped across the fields to where 
the tents had already been put up, and where ‘Mr. 
Camargo, his assistant, his sister, and Marquita, the 
cook, were waiting for us with a good dinner. When 
we arrived we found to our joyful surprise that a board 
lean-to had been built for our dining-room. The year 
before we ate in the open under a canvas, and every 
time the wind blew we ate dust—but even that was 
fun. This year we were to have a real dining-room. 
What luxury on a camping trip! The'rest of the after- 
noon was spent in arranging some of the tents and fill- 
ing straw mattresses, while the téachers made the 
schedule for the week. The day was closed, as the 
Mexicans say “with a key of Gold,” by singing praises 
and giving thanks around our first campfire. _ 

Tuesday morning we began formally dat‘'Six o’clock 
with the gong, which was an old tin can, pounded 
with a stick; up and into gym suits and, into line 
to salute the flag, and then ten minutes of lively 
exercise to warm us up for the day. And. we needed 
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warming up, because in the early morning we could 
hardly sleep for the cold in spite of the fact that in 
the middle of the day we had to take a dip in the 
river to cool off. 

Next in order after the exercise was cleaning up, 
and then a short period of personal morning devotion, 
some of us going to the river, others to a grove of 
pine trees to be alone with our thoughts. Each stu- 
dent and teacher was supplied with a booklet with 
the thoughts and texts for the day. Our general 
theme for the week was “Jesus as‘the Teacher of 
Joyful Living.” One of the most beautiful for me 
was the marriage in Cana, how Jesus made a better 
wine from the water, symbolizing the joys that he had 
to give in comparison with the joys of the world. 
Other questions and ideas were such as the following: 
“‘Where is our joy, in our hearts, or is it from out- 
side circumstances? Is our life as the water, pure 
and helpful, useful to our friends? Do we find our 
happiness in the simple everyday things of life, in a 
life of service? Do we find it even in the suffering? 
Do we have the consolation to help us bear the trials? 
Do we find happiness in being with and working 
with our Heavenly Father?’ For me, this personal 
heart-searching was one of the most impressive parts 
of the day. 

After breakfast the tents were to be put in order with 
inspection by a committee named each day by our 
camp director, Miss Shelby. The tent which was the 


most suitably arranged for the day was given a flag 


as a reward. I shared my tent with Senorita Emma 
Gomez, our native woman missionary, but as I could 
never arrange my medicines and books to suit the 
committee, we never got the flag. 

The morning hours were given over to the classes, 
which were held out of doors, sometimes by the river, 
other times in the woods, and often near the camp 
under the pine trees. Last year Mr. Camargo taught 
two units, one on Devotional Programs, and another 
on Training Leaders, so this year he gave a course 
on Psychology of the Adolescent, and also one on Or- 
ganization of Camps. Miss Shelby, besides being in 
charge of the camp, gave a unit on Recreation, and 
I, as camp nurse, gave the class on Social Service. 
First, we all went with Mr. Camargo to his class on 
Psychology of the Adolescent, and then divided, the 
first-year girls going with Miss Shelby for her class 
in Recreation, the second- and third-year girls with 
‘Mr. Camargo for Camp Organization, and last, all 
together for my class in Social Service; after which 
Miss Shelby taught the girls organized games, and 
then to the river for a swim. 

Each of the classes was a help and an inspiration 
to us all. Mr. Camargo is an especially good teacher, 
and the surroundings also were a real help to medita- 
tion and study. The course on Camp Organization 
was given to teach the young people to be leaders in 
other such camps, and it is the dream of Mr. Camargo 
to have them in all parts of Mexico, but as he says, 
“poco a poco,’ which means gradually. We hope to 
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have one here in our state soon. Mr. Camargo is al- 
ways glad to help us. He has often come to Zitacuaro 
to hold conferences and institutes for our students, so 
they also know and love him. 

My own class of Social Service was not all theory, 
for we really had some practical work. The girls, 
under direction, suggested that we go to the nearby 
village to give talks and play with the children and 
visit the homes, helping where we could. As the 
class consisted of thirty-three girls, I divided . them 
into two groups, each group going to the rattch one 
afternoon of the week to have a social program for 
the mothers, in which we gave health aiid temperance 
talks and distributed literature. The talks wete 
especially for mothers, but the fathers came also, be- 
cause, I imagine, they were afraid we would tell the 
women something that they did not agree with, but 
we were glad they did come, as they seemed to enjoy 
it too. While some of the girls were taking part in 
the program, others were playing with the children in 
the park. We visited in some of the homes which 
were very crude and simple; some were made of 
adobe, an unburned brick, others just board and 
shingles, and all with dirt floors. The year before 
when we visited in one of the homes, we told the 
mother how to make a straw mattress, she had. been 
sleeping on the floor on the usual Mexican mat. This 
year she informed me with pride that she had not only 
made the mattress, but had had her husband to make 
a crude bed upon which to put it. 

Many came to ask advice. One poor man came; 
when we told him not to drink pulque but water, he 
insisted that water would hurt him as he was only 
accustomed to drink pulque, which is made from the 
Century plant and is intoxicating. 

In the afternoons we had an hour of rest, and then 
an excursion, led by Mr. Camargo. Sometimes he 
would gu earlier with a small group, leaving papers 
or notes for the others to find and follow; one after- 
noon he buried a treasure, which was a small melon. 
Another afternoon he made a radio from pasteboard, 
hanging it in a tree. He was the announcer and the 
girls represented different radio characters. The girls 
always came back to camp happy and tired, so I 
imagined they had had a good time. Because of my 
work I did not have the privilege of going on any of 
these excursions. Two afternoons I went to the village 
with the group of Social Service girls; another after- 
noon I spent in camp with a sick girl; and on one, 
I made personal calls in the homes. 

In the evenings we had a campfire in the woods 
back of the camp. The girls were divided into com- 
mittees to do the work, such as help with the meals, 
wash dishes, bring up wood for the stove, clean the 
lanterns, and lay the wood for the campfire. Of 
course Mr. Camargo and his assistant, a young Mexi- 
can student, would help the girls with the heavy work, 
but they learned to lay the wood in the proper man- 
ner. We gathered around the campfire, where we sang 
hymns, and Mr, Camargo led our thoughts in a few 
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minutes of devotion. The natural surroundings and 
the quietness helped us to feel the presence of God. 
We tried to keep this hour especially for the campers, 
but it was impossible. The people from the ranch 
would always come. They seemed so hungry to hear 
the message, and they have so little in their lives, that 
we could not be selfish; they were usually quiet and 
attentive. The hour of devotion ended the day. The 
gong for silence in the camp sounded at nine o’clock, 
after which the struggle to keep warm began—and this 
was a real art. If you had a dozen blankets and 
did not know how to use them you would be cold. 
Sunday morning we wakened with a sort of peace- 
ful sadness because we knew it was to be our last 
day in camp. After the usual morning routine we 
went down to the river, where we had a special service 
which was principally devotional and thanksgiving. 
Mr. Camargo stood on the rocks in the middle of the 
stream while we sat on the bank. The only noise was 
the rippling of the water over the rocks and the 
rustling of the trees overhead. After the service, 


we went further into the woods to one of the springs 
that gives rise to the river. There Mr. Camargo 
talked of his trip to Germany, where he attended 
the International Missionary Council as the representa- 
tive from Mexico. His talk was very interesting— 
especially to the girls, many of whom had never been 
out of their state. 

Sunday afternoon was spent in a friendship hour, 
the girls visiting in the different tents and having gen- 
era] get-togethers for the last time, or at least until 
next year. 

In the evening Mr. Camargo wanted to have a 
private campfire without our visitors from the ranch, 
but to do this we had to have one later, after the usual 
one was over. This was given over to the girls to 
express their thoughts and decisions, and it was beau- 
tiful to see that select group of girls openly talking of 
their ideals and aspirations. Indeed, it is well worth 
the effort put into the work to see such girls standing 
up ready to give their lives to the work of the Master. 





Clinic on Wheels 


By KATHERINE MORROW 


66 ND he calleth unto him the twelve, and be- 
gan to send them forth, two and two; and 
he gave them authority over the unclean 

spirits; and he charged them that they should take 

nothing for their journey; no bread, no wallet, no 
money in their purse; but to go shod with sandals; 
and, said he, put not on two coats.” 

Dr. Walters and I smiled at each other across the 
time-tables: there were two of us, we were going out 
to heal the sick, and we had very little money in our 
purse; but as for travelling lightly—a debutante on 
her way to Paris might have envied us our eight bags, 
had she not known that two of them contained medi- 
cines, two—instruments, one—laboratory reagents, and 
one—a microscope. One carried our clothes, and the 
other was a lunch basket carefully fixed by the nurses 
at the Latin American Hospital. As the little train 
wound its way out of the mountains of southern Mexico 
down toward the Atlantic Coast, Dr. Walters and I 
proceeded to make one another’s acquaintance, and to 
discuss plans for our trip. 

The Latin American Hospital has a special fund 
set aside for clinic trips into those parts of Oaxaca 
and Vera Cruz where there are no doctors, and where 
living conditions are extremely bad. The Public Health 
Department in Mexico, especially in tthe State of 
Vera Cruz is doing a very active work in combating 
mosquitoes and animal parasites, and we were glad, 
everywhere we went, to urge the people to put into 
practice those measures advocated by the Health De- 


partment. The general plan for one of these trips is 
for the doctor to hold clinics in a town, diagnose and 
treat the sick, and to lecture, if opportunity is given, 
on the ways of combating disease in the tropics. Dr. 
Walters had wanted for this trip a companion who could 
use the microscope and do the laboratory work for 
her; and she had taken me, sight unseen, when I 
wrote to the hospital to ask if they needed a techni- 
cian. .So there we were, two of “those mad Ameri- 
can women” setting forth with our seven bags and our 
microscope to administer quinine to malaria sufferers, 
and to urge mothers to boil the water for their children. 

All day long we wound in and out of the moun- 
tains, marvelling at the grand and exquisite views 
from the windows, for that road from Mexico City to 
Vera Cruz is considered one of the best bits of scenic 
railway in America. We dropped from nearly eight 
thousand feet almost to sea level in only a few hours; 
and in that time saw all kinds of vegetation; from 
the firs and spruces of the mountain tops to the pine- 
apple fields and banana groves of the tropics. I had 
never before been in the “hot country” (as the low- 
lands are so aptly called), and I was constantly amazed 
at the beauty of it all. We spent that night in a 
cool, clean little hotel, and left the next morning on 
a branch railway for the real tropical country toward 
which we were bound. Before we reached the same 
hotel, on our way back, two weeks later, we had travelled 
on trains, on horseback, on a little flat car drawn by 
mules, and even in a flat-bottomed boat up the wide 
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Papaloapan river. As we rode out of Cordoba that 
morning, we looked back and saw the snow-covered 
peak of the volcano Orizaba gleaming against a sky 
so blue that it seemed almost tangible. 

All morning we travelled between pineapple fields 
and coffee plantations, and through jungles where ex- 
quisitely beautiful orchids grew on every big old tree, 
and where bright colored birds and butterfles were flit- 
ting to and fro. In each of the little towns we passed 
we saw flowers, beautiful, brilliant ones, in every yard. 
Yet in the midst of all this loveliness, there were 
naked little children with legs bowed by rickets, and 
abdomens distended with hookworms. They were sal- 
low and anemic from malaria; too listless to do any- 
thing but sit in the doorways and stare at the train 
as it passed. 

Our first stopping place was a town called “Beauti- 
ful Hill”—why, I don’t know, for there was not a 
hill in sight, and the dusty village of little straw- 
thatched huts looked pitifully ugly in the blazing 
noonday sun. At dusk, however, the stars were re- 
flected in the lagoon (a veritable breeding place for 
mosquitoes) and tall cocoanut palms were silhouetted 
against the sky. 

We stayed with one of the most prosperous families 
there, and were truly royally entertained. The piéce 
de resistance at almost every meal was bananas in 
every conceivable shape and form—baked, fried, made 
into little cakes and roasted, cooked with meat, stewed, 
with vegetables—delicious if not always recognizable. 

We had been there only long enough to wash our 
faces (everywhere we went we were discussed with 
curiosity and ridicule because we bathed so much), 
when a young girl came looking for la Doctora—her 
mother as very ill with “the fever.” We went im- 
mediately to the home, one of the typical two-room huts 
with dirt floor and high thatched roof. The mother 
was very sick indeed: my smears showed it to be 
two kinds of malaria. Dr. Walters gave her the 
required medicine, and invited all seven of the chil- 
dren to come to the clinic that afternoon to be ex- 
amined. They came, and every single one of them 
had at least two kinds of intestinal parasites—one had 
‘five—and all but one had malarial parasites in his 
blood. ‘The week we spent in Beautiful Hill was a 
real education to me: I found all the different kinds 
of malaria and parasites mentioned in the laboratory 
manual, and some more I couldn’t identify. Of 168 
specimens I examined, 166 were positive, most of 
them with double and triple infections. Dr. Walters 
and I both talked constantly about the need of screens, 
drainage of the lagoon, more care in the disposal of 
sewage, boiling of drinking water and washing of 
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fresh vegetables. Although everyone listened courte- 
ously, we felt that we had not made much impression. 
Nevertheless, as Dr. Walters said, perhaps we had 
started something, and this would be an opening wedge 
for further education on sanitation. 

Since I could not use my microscope after dark, we 
spent the hours between dark and bedtime visiting 
the sick, making friends with the well, and trying to 
keep the mosquitoes away. One of our friends was 
the pastor of the little church there, a boy who had 
had one year at our Presbyterian Seminary in Mexico 
City, and was getting some practical experience be- 
fore going on with his course. He was the first regu- 
lar pastor they had ever had, and was having a rather 
hard time, but was nevertheless very enthusiastic. Oi 
course we were pressed into service and had to speak 
at prayer meeting, teach Sunday school, and so forth. 
There were very few at the services, but they seemed 
quite interested in what we had to say. 

It was with real regret that we left Beautiful Hill. 
The whole town came down to the train to see us off, 
and several brought farewell gifts, so that besides our 
eight bags, we were encumbered with a basket of 
mangoes, half a dozen fresh cocoanuts, and two pine- 
apples as big around as dinner plates. 

In the other towns we visited, we were received even 
more cordially than at our first stopping place. Our 
fame had spread abroad, so to speak, and our clinics 
were crowded from early morning until late in the 
evening. Everywhere we found the same conditions: 
ignorance, poverty, filth, and disease. Everywhere 
babies were dying with dysentery, young and old were 
suffering with the hard chills and high fever of the 
tropical malarias, and over 90 per cent of those we 
examined were infested with hookworm, amebae, round- 
worm, tapeworm, or one of the other intestinal para- 
sites. It was almost unbelievable. And yet those 
people were living. We urged those who could to go to 
Vera Cruz to the Public Health Department to be 
treated for their parasites, and we pointed out again 
and again the need for sanitation and screening. 

I do not know how much impression we made. 
Probably those babies whom we rid of hookworm will 
play barefooted on infested ground and wil! be sick 
again; but perhaps if we go there again talking and 
healing, a few more of those babies will grow up 
instead of dying in childhood, and perhaps they, being 
a young and modern generation will listen more heed- 
fully than do their parents. At any rate, it is good 
to know that many, because of better health, now can 
live their lives a little more abundantly than they 
did before we visited them. 

Glasgow, Ky. 





Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


Arrivals 
Mexico—Mrs. W. A. Ross. 


Departures 


Brazil—Rev. Wm. G. Neville. 
China—Rev. and Mrs. H. W. White. 
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“The True Light . . . Which Lighteth Every Man” 


By MRS. J. M. SYDENSTRICKER, Campo Bello, Minas, Brazil 


schedule, the end of March. As if tc commemorate 

the day there was a marvelous sunrise—a scrt of 
swan song, as it were—just as if the sun knew that 
the entrance of the cold season would keep folks abed, 
when they went back to sun time once more. It rose 
a ribbon at a time, first red, then gold, and amethyst, 
and pink. The bem-ti-vis and wild canaries in the 
jaboticaba trees seemed to sense the beauty of it all 
and lifted their little throats in grateful song and 
praise to the Creator. I knew suddenly why the 
Psalmist had written, “Cause me to hear thy loving- 
kindness in the morning.” 

The birds’ songs were a great contrast to the silence 
everywhere; even the hills seemed to be asleep. One 
by one the windows opened; faces appeared in the 
doorways. The sleepy cattle roused and gathered to 
graze in the choice places (one gets a splendid view 
of the mountains and countryside from our little porch). 
The day had begun. Soon all nature was flooded 
with a golden light; it was the sun. The town awoke 
and the men were once again astir. - “Tt ‘oc 
curred to me that as the sun lighted up all nature 
that morning, called men out to duty and gladdened 
their hearts, so Jesus, indeed, is the LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD, calls men to follow him and heals and re- 
joices their souls. 

It was a prophetic thought, for so he has done in 
our midst lately. During Easter week we had a series 


|’ WAS the last morning of the daylight saving 


of special services which were wonderfully blessed. 
The many prayers offered for weeks in preparation were 
answered. Our good friend and co-worker, tried and 
true, Dr. R. F. Lenington, member of the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission, was the evangelist. He preached 
with power and conviction. The choir of young people 
added much, too, in their ministry of song. It con- 
tinues to be true that “the entrance of thy word giveth 
light.” 

The attendance at the services was unsurpassed— 
all the space was filled even to many extra benches 
and borrowed chairs; Christians sat in the rooms be- 
hind the pulpit to give place to interested ones in the 
auditorium. Many found their way to the early morn- 
ing prayer meeting and poured out their hearts to 
God; these gatherings were spiritual strongholds. The 
Presence of the Spirit was manifest. 

Forty-three signed decision cards—by far the ma- 
jority are men,and many are men of responsibility 
and position. Now they are studying together in a 
catechumen class in preparation for their profession 
of faith. There is a new light in their faces. 

Pray for these: that they may follow the leading 
of the Spirit to the end. For us: that we may have 
faith and be equal to the glorious opportunities. It 
seems that we are now on the eve of a great spiritual 
awakening. Will you not join us in PRAYING 
THROUGH for a world-wide revival? 





Among the Indians in Dourados 


By MRS. A. S. MAXWELL, Dourados, Matto Grosso, Brazil 
A FTER two years of waiting, planning, working, 


and scheming, we are in our new home. The 

house is not finished by any means, but ’tis 
better than the one in which we passed those two years 
of waiting. We are about two miles from the village, 
and very close to the Indian reservation. We can 
hear the Indians yelling and singing and see their 
huts from our home. One afternoon last week the 
wife of our agronomo and I went over and made visits 
in a number of huts. The ignorance, poverty, and 
filth which we found in each of them was enough to 
make our hearts sick. There were dogs, cats, chickens, 
ducks, and the people themselves all huddled together 
in these huts made by setting up posts in the ground 
and covering the tops with a heavy thick grass. A 
few dirty hammocks, a box or two, some iron pots and 
tin cans constitute the furnishing of most of them. 
The huts looked as if they had never been swept, and 
the inhabitants as if they had never had a bath or 
washed the scant rags which covered their bodies. Some 
were pounding corn in a mortar, others roasting pea- 
nuts, corn, and mandioca, on the open fire in the middle 
of their huts or in the yard. Each family seemed to 
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posses a small amount of each of these products, and 
they were piled up im the corners of the rooms. None 
of them asked us to sit down. They had not enough 
civilization to know that it was the thing to do, per- 
haps, and, too, there was nowhere to sit except on the 
ground. Many of them understood no Portuguese, so 
we made signs, laughed with them, and remained only 
a short while in each hut. 

Since our visit to them we have had many visits 
from them. Fifteen came together one day, and all 
so dirty that I felt that it was almost too much to 
ask them to sit in our chairs, and since there were 
too many to occupy our five chairs, we put planks on 
the frame of our porch, which is under construction, 
and there we sat and made more signs and laughed 
together for awhile, after which I gave each one a 
lump of brown sugar, Max took their picture, and 
they went home. 

Today, after our Sunday school in the village, we 
went out in the woods to attend a pagan dance in the 
home of the Indian Chief and to conduct worship for 
them. ‘This dance is a new institution in this section 
in the name of religion. A priest, native Indian from 
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Paraguay, is making his home here and is gaining 
many followers. This is making the work much harder 
for us to lead them into the way of truth and light. 
Their dance is most tiresome, and the singing weird 
and without harmony. Each man carries in his hands 
a wooden cross and a small gourd filled with seed or 
shot which they shake to keep time with their music 
and which adds to the weirdness of it. The women 
strap their babies over their shoulders, and each car- 
ries a large hollow bamboo or reed which they stamp 
on the ground to add emphasis to the weirdness and 
to keep time to the singing. The singing seems to be 
just sounds, yells and noise without words or mean- 
ing. More or less Oooh! Oooh! Yah-ya-ya repeated 
incessantly. They dance in circles, men on inside and 
women and children on outside. Then in files of four 
or five they go backward and forward—then in one 
long line single file, then all together, backward and 
forward again. ‘They usually begin before sunset— 
dance, yell, drink and eat all night—until after sun- 
rise, when they return to their huts or stretch out any- 
where and rest till time to begin again in the after- 
noon. Those who dance do no work, so we are told. 


The padre teaches that the world is soon to come to an 
end and that they must do this foolishness in order 
to get ready for the end. His mode of baptism con- 
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sists in punching a hole in their lower lip, and they 
wear some kind of a stick or ornament in the hole when 
it heals. 


Don Antonio, our interpreter, had a fine chance to 
talk to the priest while his followers danced for us, so 
he was able to explain many things to him about real 
religion. After about an hour of dancing and yelling, 
they gave us the use of their brush arbor to conduct 
our worship. As best we could in their language we 
sang “Jesus Loves Me,” “Wonderful Words of Life,” 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” etc., and Don 
Antonio tried to explain to them the way of salvation. 
They listened quietly and attentively, and occasionally 
the priest would nod his approval and say, “E pora” 
(That is lovely). As soon as our service was over 
we bade them good-bye while they began to form their 
circle for the dance again. Before we were out of 
sight they were yelling and hopping at full speed again. 
Just how much good our service did, or how much in- 
fluence the teaching many have depends on the will 
of our Heavenly Father and his power to overcome 
this powerful influence of Satan. Pray with us that 
God may bless our feeble efforts and that this in- 
fluence for evil may be overruled for good before very 


Hidde n Treasure 


What rates do our medical missionaries charge? 

What tired the young physician from Vienna? 

How many patients were treated at the country clinic 
in one day? 

What part of Mexico is the “hot country”? 

What did the eight bags of the doctor and technician 
in Mexico contain? 

What kind of a town was “Beautiful Village’’? 

What condition did the doctor and technician find 
in the “hot country”? 

Tell the story of the old elder in the Congo. 

What preparation does the African make before com- 
ing at the doctor’s call? 

What were some of the activities of the girls on camp 
in Mexico? 


Who arranged the camps in Mexico? 

What is being accomplished by these camps in Mexico? 

Why did two missionaries go back to their work in 
the Congo? 

Tell the story of the leper by the way. 

How many signed “decision cards” at a recent re- 
vival meeting in Campo Bello, Brazil? 

Why did the old Korean woman attending the Bible 
Institute prefer sleeping in the crowded dormitory? 

To what did the African native attribute the sores 
with which he was covered? 

What kind of people are the pygmies? 

How do the pygmies kill an elephant? 

What response did the pygmies make to the offer 
of the gospel ? 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—July 1, 1932 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—July 1, 1933 


Decrease for three months . 


$117,688.21 
69,006.12 


$ 48,682.09 
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HOME MISSION 


- REV. P. D. MILLER, Editer 


573 W. Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 





Greetings to Home Missionaries 


From the General Assembly 


To the Home Missionaries of our Beloved Church, 
The General Assembly sends greetings: 

We cease not to give thanks for you on every remembrance of you, 
when we call to mind your faithfulness and loyalty in your hard and diffi- 
cult fields during the past year and that in spite of failing support and 
increased hardships. 

We bear record that beyond that which might have been expected 
of you, you have abounded in the work of the Lord, and this we are 
persuaded is because you have first given yourselves unto the Lord. 

We pray that you may have a rich fruitage in your work in the 
building up of the saints, in the salvation of precious souls for whom 
Christ died, that you may increase in the knowledge of God, strengthened 
with all might, according to his glorious power, unto all patience and 
long suffering with joyfulness. 

_We have faith to believe that the knowledge of your self-sacrificing, 
loving labors will stir anew the Home Mission heart and consciousness of 
our great Church, and that you will not be left to bear the burden alone. 

And unto him that is able to keep you from falling and “to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy, to the only 
wise God, our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and forevermore.” 


Norg:—Our Home Missionaries have stood loyally by their tasks the past years in 
spite of failing incomes and increased hardships to themselves and their families. 
The General Assembly meeting in Montreat was so impressed with their service and 
sacrifice that the Moderator was directed to send them in the name of the Assembly 
a message of love and appreciation—Rev. Ernest Thompson, D. D., Moderator. 





Home Missions in August 
By P. D. MILLER 





























OR many “Survey” readers August means vaca- 
tion month when we let up on work, relax from 
strenuous routine, visit, and are visited. Those 

who are fortunate enough to get away to the moun- 
tains and the sea will be packing the bathing suit or 
golf bag and slipping in a few choice books that have 
been saved for this month when most of our leisurely 
reading is done. 

_But August is not a vacation month for the majority 
of those doing Home Mission work. On the contrary, 
it is a time of much activity in almost every kind 
of Home Mission field. 

In Home Mission churches the favorite time for 
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protracted meetings (I still like that name) is between 
the middle of July and the last of August. The farm- 
ing is done and there is a little quiet before harvest- 
ing begins. The weather is usually good and all roads 
passable. These conditions do not exist all the year 
round and the Home Mission pastor will not fail to 
take advantage of them. 

His summer meetings (he may have from two to five 
during every summer) will last from a week to ten 
days, with the pastor or some visiting minister preach- 
ing. I know a great number of fine pastors of self- 
supporting churches who give some part of every sum- 
mer to this kind of a labor of love. May their tribe 
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increase—their reward is rich although never in the 
form of money. ‘These summer meetings are busy 
times for the pastor, but are happy seasons of refresh- 
ing in many a church, and thousands of good people 
are blessed by them. More important still is the fact 
that this is the occasion when the largest number of 
additions will be made to these churches upon pro- 
fession of faith. There is a highly emotional type of 
meeting which I could not endorse under any cir- 
cumstances, but I rejoice to think how many commu- 
nities will be blessed by the quiet and earnest ministry 
of our workers this summer. When you pray for mis- 
sions in August will you not remember these pastors, 
and especially their summer meetings? There may be 
a barefoot lad at one of those meetings whom God 
intends to use for his glory. Pray for those lads, and 
the lassies too—they are our nation’s truest wealth. 

When we turn to the mission schools in August there 
is plenty of activity going on. All of them open near 
the first of September, and some even before. This 
means that buildings and grounds must be put in shape, 
the last garden produce must be canned, letters must 
be written to new students, and a multitude of little 
things must receive attention. After the first of August 
it seems but a few days until trains, cars, trucks, and 
wagons will be unloading faculty, students, and trunks. 
There is always a swifter tempo on the campus as this 
time approaches. It may be vacation time some places, 
but not around a mission school, and especially in the 
superintendent’s office. When you pray for missions 
this month, remember these schools and all who will 
soon be attending them and teaching in them. 

Nor is August a vacation month for most superin- 
tendents of Home Missions in synods and presbyteries. 
Each of them has promised to lead more meetings than 
any one man ought to have. And when they are not 
preaching themselves they will want to be seeing that 
vacant churches are secured for this purpose, and all 
plans made in the local communities. If anyone thinks 
a Home Mission superintendent has a soft job, he ought 
to follow the average one of them through July and 
August of any normal year. He may cause the un- 
timely end of many a happy frying-size chicken, but he 
certainly does plenty of good hard work between meals 
in these two months. When you pray for missions this 
August, remember to ask that much grace be given to 
these men. 


Then August is the high tide of the conference sea- 
sons at Montreat, Massanetta and Kerrville. There will 
be Home Mission days at these places, with many fine 
programs and addresses. Of course, a few workers 
every year have to take their punishment and go to 
make these speeches. It is part of my job to arrange 
for some of these programs, and I always rejoice at 
their generosity in coming and the splendid testimonies 
they bear. These conference grounds are delightful 
places, and we want every Home Missionary who can 
to visit them at some time each summer. When you 
pray for missions this August, remember the confer- 
ences and think of them as our power stations where 
God meets and blesses us in his messengers. 
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The teachers and two groups of ch‘ldren in Vacation 

Bible School in Whitesburg, Ky. Fourteen boys and 

girls from the Young People’s group put on this school 

with four adult helpers. One hundred and twenty chil- 
dren were in attendance 


Of course, the Home Mission treasurers, both in 
presbyteries, synods, and the Executive Committee, have 


to live through August. Most of them don’t enjoy 
August but they can’t escape it. They spend those 
hot days worrying about payments of salaries due Sep- 
tember first, and nearly every column they ever figure 
in August comes out in the red. When the red lines 
have been drawn, they will go back to their good friend 
the banker and ask for another emergency loan to tide 
over September first. They know folks come home 
from vacations then and most of them will promptly 
catch up their past-due pledges. When you pray for 
missions this August, be sure to help answer your own 
prayer by paying up the treasurer before you leave for 
the mountains or the sea. ~ 

August is always a great Home Mission month and 
we expect it to be so this year. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Visit to Highland Institution 


By MRS. E. F. HILDRETH 


Epiror’s Note:—This delightful sketch was written last summer, and we owe an apology to the author 
for not having it in print before this time. It is so well written and so true to the facts that we cannot 
refrain from giving it to our “Survey” readers even at this late time. 


the National Democratic Convention I have just 

attended in Chicago, but after a week of such 
intense excitement I doubt if I could have found any 
place more peaceful and restful than Highland In- 
stitution, here in beautiful Puncheon Creek Valley. 
How pleasant it is to be visiting here where I spent 
two such busy, happy years, eight years ago. 

Of course no one will believe me when I say that 
when I mounted old Kate, the mule, at Oakdale and 
started on the five-mile mountainous trail to Guerrant 
I experienced as great a thrill as I did at the Chicago 
convention. It was great to be back in the mountains 
and in the saddle once more. 

Elmer, my little pupil of eight years ago, met me at 
the flag station. Fortunately I recognized him, as he 
waited for me to speak. How glad I was to see this 
faithful little friend, who had kept our room fire burn- 
ing and fresh water in our pitchers in the good old 
days. Never once did he forget us. It was fun stuff- 
ing him on sweets that the folks back home sent us. 

As we jogged along the liquid road, the creek bed, 
Elmer answered many of my questions about his school- 
mates. It is strange how Time has smoothed this 
rocky road in my memory. I had truly forgotten that 
it was the roughest road in all the world. Suddenly 
it began to look perilous. Steep ascents and steeper 
descents fairly took my breath. Back into the creek- 
beds, the miniature water falls made me gasp with 
delicious horror. Each time I expected Kate to slip 
up or down the water falls, and throw me over her 
head. Slate rock must not be as slippery as it looks. 
Then too, Kate is accustomed to fording creekbeds 
lengthwise. I kept forgetting that. A short distance 
from Oakdale another pupil, John D., met me, and 
to my surprise I recognized him also. He helped an- 
swer my thousand and one questions. Elmer pointed 
out the place where my mule ran away with me eight 
years ago. He remembered the exact spot where he fell 
off from behind me. My suitcase on John’s neck, with 
Elmer riding behind holding a raised parasol over 
me to keep off the sleet, was all in all too much for 
John. He had in the past made it clear that he 
wouldn’t “carry double,” but no one had warned me. 
By turning the too short rope reins loose and clutching 
the saddle with all my might I managed to stick on, 
but alas! I had left Elmer, the parasol, and my new 
suitcase in a mudhole a mile behind. 


Old memories crowd upon me in this peaceful val- 
ley. I miss the dear people I worked with, especially 
my three “light-housekeeping” roommates, Mary Bur- 
nett, Merle Summerville, and Miriam Cunningham. 
Miss Mabel Hall, my gracious hostess, is the only one 


left whom I knew. It is a wee bit lonely, missing all 
the others. 


N ‘the Nati could possibly be more thrilling than 


But how much I do like all these new workers, or 
missionaries. I never thought of myself as a mis- 
sionary—because I was wholly unable to pray aloud! 
As if God’s couldn’t read the inarticulate heart! I 
recall that my most excruciating moments here were 
those when I intuitively felt that someone was about 
to call upon me to pray aloud! The earth never 
opened up and kindly swallowed me, at those times, 
but in time the leaders learned my weakness and had 
mercy upon me. No wonder I couldn’t think of myself 
as a missionary. These new missionaries are unusually 
fine, capable people whom I am fast falling in love 
with. As much as I regret to say it, I don’t believe 
Highland is missing our old gang (I mean mission- 
aries) a tiny bit! But how could it with Dr. and Mrs. 
Blain, Miss Hall, Dr. and Mrs. Lanting, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall, Miss Kirk, and Mr. and Mrs. Brownlee holding 
down the vacation work. From what I hear of the 
other members of the faculty, the combined group is 
more than capable of building a bigger and greater 
Highland. Evidence of their ability and achievement 
may be seen and felt all about the place. 

Many changes have taken place since I was here. 
After the ugly old school building burned, Mr. W. B. 
Guerrant succeeded in having a lovely new one erected: 
one that is adequate for the school in every way. The 
large gymnasium must mean everything to the children 
during the winter. I recall that in the old days our 
basket ball teams could practice only during fair 
weather. The classrooms are large and comfortable. 

Canning at the rate of forty gallons a day, the 
children will have plenty of beans this winter. The 
gardener has beautiful beets and tomatoes that will 
soon be ready to can. He has a tremendous field of 
Irish and sweet potatoes, and corn enough to feed the , 
school and all the mules—if the weather continues 
favorable. If the Lord helps those who help them- * 
selves, he will surely provide well for Highland this 
year.. 

Miss Kirk, the matron, and Miss Hall have learned 
that I am very fond of rhubarb and cottage cheese 
and they see that I have both each day. There’s 
nothing too nice to say about thoughtful people like 
that. The meals are all delicious and they don’t order 
anything from Sears-Roebuck—the source of nearly all 
our light-housekeeping groceries, when I lived here. 
I have never learned to make strawberry jam as de- 
licious as that I used to order from Sears. I recall the 
jolly afternoon teas with Mrs. Guerrant when she 
served dainty little Sears-Roebuck cakes. In those 
days, a box from Sears meant a day of feasting. No 
wonder the mountain people speak of their huge cata- 
log as the “wish book.” 

I’m enjoying every minute of my visit. Daily mule 
rides to call upon former friends and pupils who are 
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married and settled in their own little homes, a visit 
to Shoulder Blade to see Elmer and Rev. and Mrs. 
Forsythe, tea with Mrs. Lanting, dinner with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall, listening to the big girls and boys and Dr. 
Blain sing mountain ballads, chatting with Mrs. Blain 
and the others, and being Miss Hall’s guest in her 
attractive apartment are a few of the pleasures. 


There are a few things these good people need. 
Maybe I had better tell you about them. They need 
about six new saddles, blankets, and bridles. All of 
the saddles are old and worn. They have been 
patched many times and aren’t very comfortable. The 
bridles are in the same condition. My hands are red 
from guiding Kate with rope bridle reins. Maybe you 
have some saddles, blankets, and bridles with leather 
reins in your attic or basement. They would be ap- 
preciated immensely. Then, they always need new or 
second-hand clothing to give to the children and to 
trade to the mountain women. Anything in the way 
of house furnishings would be most acceptable to the 
matrons of the dormitories. 

I am thrilled over Highland’s library of 3,500 
volumes. As you know, it was through the efforts of 
a former Highland student that the Alumnae Associa- 
tion of a closed private school in Cincinnati gave this 
splendid library to Highland. This girl was at the 
time the beneficiary of the Alumnae Association’s schol- 
arship in Cincinnati. It seems too good to be true to 
find all of the books one could possibly desire to read 


right here at Highland. But as you know, juvenile 


books wear out very quickly. The librarian would be 
delighted to receive new juvenile books from you. She 
really needs them, and a few modern novels for the 
faculty. When I was teaching at Highland, one day 
I received a card from a “Soul-winner”’ reader telling 
me she was sending me a few laughs by ‘““The Woman 
Named Smith.” It proved to be a delightful new novel 
by that title. It was a lovely way for this unknown 
friend to give pleasure to the entire faculty. They 
would enjoy a few good novels, such as “The Good 
Companions,” “A Lantern in Her Hand,” and ‘“Mag- 
nificent Obsession.”” Someone might send a complete 
set of Zane Grey for the big boys—an appetizer for the 
classics. 


I should bring this news bulletin to an end, but be- 
fore I do I must tell you about Highland’s trans- 
formation which, Miss Hall says, came as a result of 
your wonderful response to the appeal I wrote for her 
eight years ago for flowers and shrubs of any and 
every description. I did not know until I returned 
here for this visit that you responded so generously to 
that appeal. Naturally I feel proud of this transfor- 
mation, which makes me wonder if anyone ever wrote 
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you just how much the flowers, shrubs, and bulbs have 
beautified Highland. You would feel very, very proud 
if you could see them. Among the roses is a beautiful 
new red rose named Padre, for Dr. Blain. One of his 
Scotland friends whom he knew while he was a chap- 
lain in the A. E. F. perfected this new rose and named 
it Padre for him. I don’t think I have ever heard of 
a sweeter tribute—or lovelier living memorial to a 
friend. The lily pool, flower garden, vine-covered 
arbors, beds and beds of blossoming plants everywhere 
one looks, shrubs, new trees, wild fern beds, and lilac 
hedges are too beautiful for me to describe. An old 
mountain man wishing to compliment the flower garden 
said to Miss Hall, “Your blossoms are an enticement 
to the children.” They are to me also. I can’t be- 
lieve that they are real. How sweet and peaceful it is 
to sit in the green lawn swing near the rose arbor and 
lily pool at twilight and watch the happy children 
playing croquet on the lawn. My eyes steal upward 
to the surrounding green hills, and a silent prayer 
goes out from my heart that God will continue to bless 
this noble work started so many years ago. 

In my annual letter from Elmer after this past 
Christmas, he wrote, “There are fewer boys and girls 
at Highland than ever before. It’s because so many 
people who used to give Highland scholarships have 
lost their money in banks that have gone busted.” 
That was sad news. I regretted to think that boys 
and girls, eager for a Christian education, would be 
denied entrance to Highland. Then, too, I regretted 
to hear that the dear people who had been so generous 
to Highland during the past had fallen into adversity. 
I mentioned this matter to Dr. Blain and he says that 
so many scholarships have been withdrawn from High- 
land that it is becoming distressing. It will be diffi- 
cult for him to decide which students to receive, when 
so many will have to be denied entrance. The chil- 
dren of the hills should not be deprived of Christian 
education. Now that they have such adequate equip- 
ment, beautiful environment, splendid teachers and 
counsellors, shall we allow them to be denied entrance? 
Nothing could be more worthy of our sacrifices than 
helping these boys for whom our church has built 
Highland Institution. Maybe Sunday schools or sep- 
arate Sunday-school classes could give toward this. 
Dr. Blain would gladly accept a scholarship on the in- 
stallment plan, if that would be easier for you. This 
need for scholarships is urgent at Highland just now. 
Pray over this and write about it to Dr. Cary Blain, 
Guerrant, Ky. I hope that each of you may have the 
pleasure of visiting Highland some day. 


Eutaw, Ala. 











The Layman and Evangelism 


By REV. L. A. VAN PATTEN 


about our work here at the Overland Church in 

this modest Saint Louis suburb. This church was 
organized in August, 1906, and I believe most of that 
time, or possibly all of it, the church has been a bene- 
ficiary of the Assembly’s Home Mission Committee. 
It has been my privilege to serve this church for the 
past five years; the following is a story which may be 
of interest. 

According to the 1932 minutes of the Assembly, the 
Overland Presbyterian Church had a larger number 
of additions than any other church which reported 
less than 300 members to the 1931 Assembly. The 
church nearest to that record seems to be the one at 
Blountville, Tenn., served by the Rev. Dan Graham, 
which reported 314 members to the 1931 Assembly, 
and 155 additions to the 1932 Assembly. The Over- 
land Church reported 121 members to the 1931 As- 
sembly and 104 additions to the 1932 Assembly. 

The Overland Church, according to the 1932 min- 
utes, also had the largest per cent increase in member- 
ship of any church reporting over one hundred mem- 
bers to the 1931 Assembly. Her increase was 8414 
per cent. The church nearest to this record is the 
West End Church, of Hopewell, Va., served by the 
Rev. W. E. Hill, Jr., which reported 144 to the 1931 
Assembly, and 101 additions to the 1932 Assembly, 
making an increase of 70 per cent. 

Of churches reporting less than fifty to the 1931 
Assembly, the Peak Creek Church at Laurel Hill, 
N. C., served by Rev. J. W. Luke, seems to have the 
record. This church reported only forty-five mem- 
bers to the 1931 Assembly, but in 1932 reported sev- 
enty-eight additions, making an increase of 173 per 
cent. For churches reporting less than one hundred 
and more than fifty to the 1931 Assembly, the church 
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Overland Presbyterian Church, near Saint Louis 


at Cooleemee, N. C., served by Rev. J. W. Foster, 
seems to have the record, with eighty-eight reported 
to the 1931 Assembly, and ninety additions reported 
in 1932, making a gain of 102 per cent. 


Of the 104 increase in the Overland Church, eighty 
were brought to decisions by laymen under the leader- 
ship of Dr. A. Earl Kernahan in the Visitation Evan- 
gelism Campaign. The church reported a gain of only 
eleven to the 1933 Assembly, but fifteen were received 
on Easter in this new year, and most of them were 
brought to decisions by laymen. One can see from 
this that we believe in visitation as well as other types 
of evangelism. It is hoped that this may encourage 
other small churches, as well as larger ones, to make 
more use of their great consecrated lay power in visita- 
tion evangelism. We trust that we glory not in num- 
bers, but we do believe that we see now as we never 
saw before how the Lord can use consecrated laymen 
and laywomen to bring young and old to an acceptance 
of or rededication to Christ. , 


Overland, Mo. 





Richlands Presbyterian Church 


By REV. R. T. L. LISTON, TH. D., Pastor 


ICHLANDS, Va., is a railroad town and the cen- 
ter of a coal-mining district in the west end of 

_ Tazewell County. The United States census in- 
dicates that only about 8 per cent of the population 
in this vicinity claim any religious affiliation, and the 
8 per cent includes all Mormons and Holy Rollers. 
Church membership in the State of Virginia as a whole 
1s above 60 per cent. These figures are given not to 
reflect upon the people of this community but only to 
indicate why the Presbyterian Church is undertaking 
work in the territory. 

The present pastor came to Richlands, May 11, 1928. 
At that time there were four active members of the 
Presbyterian Church living in Richlands, and they 
were affiliated with the church at Cedar Bluff, in a 
neighboring community. In August of 1928, a Sunday 


school was organized, and on September 9 of that year 
the Richlands Church was organized. At that time it 
was not possible to judge as to the permanent useful- 
ness of the work at Richlands and we determined to 
carry on with a minimum of expenditure for buildings. 
With this idea in mind, an old dwelling on a good 
corner location was bought for use. You can get an 
idea that this was no very palatial church edifice when 
it is said that the house was erected about the year 
1900 with its twelve rooms costing only $600. It ap- 
pears not to have been painted until the year 1929. 
At first we used three rooms for Sunday school and 
church worship, while the remainder was rented to 
help pay for the property. The total expenditure for 
remodeling this into a “church” was only $125. The 
debt incurred in the purchase of the building was all 
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The new Presbyterian Church, Richlands, Va. 











The original “church” at Richlands, Va. 


paid by the end of the first year, and the place became 
manse as well as church. 

By the winter of 1931, our Sunday school had grown 
to the, point where as many as three or four classes 
were meeting in the pastor’s apartment, and the one 
assembly room was not large enough for more than 
half of the group to meet together at once. By this 
time the growth of the church had been such as to 
encourage the hope that it might be a permanently use- 
ful factor in the religious life of the community. If 
this was to be the case, of course, we could feel justified 
in attempting the erection of a church building. 


The approach to this problem was made with an 
effort to sell the old church and manse building. These 
negotiations ended in our selling the house for $1,800, 
with the purchaser agreeing to move it from our lot at 
his own expense and risk. This left us with a well- 
located corner lot and $1,800 in money. We then 
started out to raise funds in Richlands, and one of the 
best-informed men in the town assured us that the 
people wanted a church so badly they would give $500 
toward it in spite of the depression. They gave $1,650 
in cash, and we did not solicit subscriptions. Encour- 
aged by this we began an effort to find friends out- 
side the community who would help us erect an ade- 
quate church. Within about three months we had re- 
ceived from t' +e sources $3,800, bringing the total 
amount available to $7,250. 


Meanwhile, we had plans drawn and bids were sub- 


August, 1933 


mitted ranging from $8,400 to $10,200. These bids 
did not include heating, lighting fixtures, nor glass for 
the large window in the end of the church. And so 
we changed specifications, and altered the building to 
eliminate four sets of folding doors and many other 
feaures of convenience and attractiveness. Finally we 
received a bid on these altered plans for $7,200, the 
contractor agreeing to furnish bond for the completion 
of the work and the payment of all bills. He began 
work about September 1, 1932, but at the end of thirty 
days had still been unable to furnish the promised 
bond. Feeling it unsafe to advance any funds with- 
out this bond, we paid for all the materials that had 
been laid down and took the matter into our own hands. 

To our dismay the next best bid from a contractor 
called for $8,800 on the same reduced building plans 
on which we had the former estimate of $7,200. And 
we had received our contributions on condition that the 
building was to be paid for. To make matters worse 
the excavations and concrete forms for the basement 
were already in place and would be damaged by sun- 
shine and ruined by a single hard rain. At this stage 
the parson going against the pleas of his wife and 
the church officers tock the affair into his own hands, 
secured a foreman, hired labor, and went to work. 
We poured the concrete to save our forms, then bought 
brick, sand, and lime and started the masons; at the 
same time it was necessary to purchase mill-work and 
get the windows and doors in place so as not to delay 
the masons. All of this had to be done in a hurry 
to hold our organization together and prevent disastrous 
delay in the face of the winter. At the same time 
we insisted upon the best construction possible while 
keeping a schedule of probable cost, making our esti- 
mate always several hundred dollars less than the 
money available. We found that common sense and 
care could effect many economies in building. For in- 
stance we were told that $7 a thousand was a good 
price for laying the bricks, and we were able to get 
it done well for $4.07, while we used the money saved 
to get a better roof. We used only copper and zinc on 
cur roof and gutters, although we were afraid to use 
copper on the lower parts of the building because there 
is such a demand for it on the part of bootleggers. 
We were able to put in the best of hardwood flooring at 
less than half the estimated price, and even after using 
metal laths in all parts of the building, we saved $275 
on a splendid plastering job.: The pastor’s study was 
attractively furnished with desk and bookshelves, made 
from the scraps of the finished lumber. I hesitate to 
add that in all these economies we paid every workman 
promptly and in every case gave at least a little more 
than the agreed price. It was not our desire in build- 
ing a church during hard times to starve our laborers, 
and the plasterer who agreed to the price of $105 was 
actually paid $145 for the job. Starting out on a 
building for which the contractor asked $8,800, we 
secured what is considered a very fine job, adding to 
it the following improvements not called for in the 
estimates: heating plant $700, glass $250, improved 
roof and plastering $400, fire place $100, drains and 
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sidewalks $250, and other features amount to $125. 
The actual cost of our building with these additions 
was $7,150, and since completing the construction we 
have added folding doors at a cost of $325, and fur- 
nishings costing a little more than $1,000. Our com- 
pleted church as it stands today cost just above $8,500, 
and our total debt is $485, with no interest to pay. 
Using the contractor’s price as a basis of comparison, 
we saved $3.475 and got a far better job than any 
of us expected. It is needless to say that we are pro- 
foundly thankful to God for this building and we 
appreciate what our friends did to make it possible. 
The main construction work on our building was 
completed and the Sunday-school wing put into use on 
December 24, 1932. The other inside work was com- 
pleted and the furnishings installed in time for the 
first service to be held in the auditorium on April 9, 
1933. As our building stands today we have a beau- 
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tiful church auditorium, a pastor’s study, a Sunday- 
school building of two stories, with kitchen and dining- 
room facilities, and enough Sunday-school classrooms 
for our present needs. 

There is every prospect that this new and attrac- 
tiev building will be useful in the Kingdom of God for 
many years to come. It is located in the center of one 
of the most promising mission fields one could imagine. 
There are seven near-by communities from which this 
town would draw population, with many thousands of 
people not connected with any church. Our work 
started in this field five years ago with one church, 
twenty-six members and one Sunday school. Since that 
date we have received 236 church members (159 by 
profession), five Sunday schools have been organized, 
twenty church officers ordained, and our Sunday-school 
enrollment has been brought to 550. 

Richlands, Va. 


A Visit to Stillman Institute 
By REV. J. A. BRYAN, D. D. 


N GOD’S Word you read a sentence like this, “‘Re- 
member the days of old, the years of ancient time.” 
Last Monday evening, when I went down to Tusca- 

loosa, Ala., to the Annual Meeting of Snedecor Memo- 
rial Synod and the Colored Women’s Conference, that 
verse came vividly to my mind. I remembered when 


the Executive Committee on Colored Evangelization 
used to meet in Birmingham. I remembered the prayers 
offered by Dr. Shaw, Dr. Stillman, Dr. Phillips, Dr. 
Lilly and a host of others, and how earnestly they 
prayed for the work among the colored people in 


the Southern General Assembly. On this visit to Still- 
man I thought of Mount Tabor, in Palestine, where 
Jesus met his apostles and the five hundred brethren 
and said unto them, “Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations.” As I rode down there Monday I thought 
of the duty of teaching all nations, not simply in 
Japan, Mexico, Africa, but teaching them in our own 
country to find Jesus and to love him and obey him. 

Years ago I used to preach at Stillman, often re- 
maining a week to teach the Bible to my colored 
friends. The blessing I received from this service 
and the spiritual uplift has never been forgotten. In 
those days after this farm was purchased and the In- 
stitute moved from the city to the country, the build- 
ings were made of wood. Now brick buildings have 
taken the place of the wooden structures. There is a 
nice brick church well planned and furnished. 

As I sat there on the veranda, where I used to sit, 
the oft-repeated sentence came to me, “The workers 
die but the work goes on.” Dr. A. C. Stillman, Dr. 
O. B. Wilson, Dr. A..L. Phillip, Dr. J. G. Snedecor 
and Dr. W. E. Hutchinson have passed to their re- 
ward. They fought a good fight. They kept the 
faith. They had the spirit of Jesus and left their 
impress on the colored people, and the colored church. 

My first impression is that the Institute is in better 


condition than it ever was, and that it is doing the 
greatest work in its history. My second impression is 
that the school for colored girls, which has been added 
to the Institute, and the Bible Conference, held for 
colored women once a year, are rendering the greatest 
service to the colored people of the South. As I got 
out of the car Monday evening, a colored woman came 
to me and said, “I am so glad that the white women 
of Birmingham sent me to this conference. I go down 
to your mission right often, and when I go back I can 
do more for my colored friends and for those little 
children you try to help in Buzzard Roost.” The tears 
ran down her cheeks as she said, “I thank God for the 
privilege of coming here and I thank the white women 
for sending me here to study the Bible.” My third 
impression is that we need this institute for colored 
boys and girls and should have the prayers and 
sympathy and love and gifts of a Church which claims 
to be a missionary Church. The night I spoke at the 
conference, I could have spoken all night. I was 
greatly impressed with the influence of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. L. Jackson, and Mrs. J. G. Snedecor on the colored 
people, and I say reverently, their love for them. 
Would that the heart of the Southern Church could be 
moved in that direction. I thank God that he, through 
Dr. McMillan, gave me the privilege and opportu- 
nity of going to Stillman for the synod and Colored 
Women’s Conference. 

At the end of a very humble service I asked all 
in the audience who would promise God to be more 
faithful to their sacred trust to raise their right hand. 
Their hands were raised and their hearts were bowed, 
promising God to be faithful to Jesus Christ, the Head 
of the Church, who had done so much for them at 
Stillman Institute. 


Birmingham, Ala. 














What Tex.-Mex. Means to Me 


Eprror’s Nore:—The following paragraph is written by Emiliano Martinez and was used in the students’ 


memorial service for the late Dr. J. W. Skinner, former President of Tex -Mex. 


The reader can readily tell 


what this mission school has meant to this boy. He is one of many who have been blessed by this insti- 


tution. 





mean to me? You are 

to me what a mother is 

to her child. You have been 
the beginning of my under- 
standing, the leading step to 
climb the hill of knowledge. 
You have been the oasis in 
the desert to my aspirations, 
the reality of part of my vi- 
sion. You have satisfied part 
of my ambitions. In a few 
words, you have given me life, 
for one does not really live as 
long as he is submerged in the 
deepest darkness of ignorance. 
You have been the summit of 
life in the years I have lived. 
It was in my native town 
in Mexico where I first heard 
about Tex.-Mex. One of my 
friends, who had been here for 
two years and is now a grad- 
uate, told me this was not a 
school like the others I knew. 
Another boy told me that it 
was not an institution, that it 
was a reformatory or rather a 
penitentiary, where the boys 
were forced to work as mere 
So when I came here I saw some things for 
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Emiliano Martinez 


slaves. 


myself. For the first four or five days I waited for 
the slavery, but it never came. I saw that everything 
was different from what I had been told; not worse 
but better. 

Now let me say a few words about Dr. Skinner; 
about that man whose vision became a reality through 
his magnificent ideas, his strength of spirit, and his 
will power; about that man of God who gave his life 
for the benefit of the Mexican youth; who sacrificed 
himself for us for the love he had for God. What 
a noble character! What a wonderful man he was! 
I remember him when he was going out in his little 
blue Ford in search of money to buy our food. He 
seemed never to get tired. His boys came first in 
everything. 

Sometimes I imagined him the mother bird, going 
and coming with something in her beak to feed her 
little ones. What a lovely father he was! For that 
was the part he played when he was among us. Dr. 
Skinner passed away; but it was only his body that 
left us. His dear memory, his words, and the power 
of his character remain with us and influence our 
lives. I can’t forget the last words he uttered and 
which were brought to us: “Carry on, my boys; 
carry on.” No, we cannot forget these words and 
we will carry on. 

We pray and expect that his character and spirit 
will be in this other man of God to whom has been 
given the leadership of this institution. 


Kingsville, Texas. 





A Community 


ACALPINE Community Church in Bluestone 
M Presbytery was organized four years ago. Dur- 
ing this time the church has received 197 mem- 

bers. Ninety of these came in by profession of faith 
and baptism. More than 50 per cent of the remaining 
107 were reclaimed after having lost all connection 
with any church. We have lost three by death and 
twenty-nine by removal, leaving a present membership 
of 165. Practically all of these are enrolled as mem- 
bers of the church of their denomination in addition to 
their membership in the community church. More than 
75 per cent of the membership attend all services with 
a fair degree of regularity. Much has been said about 
the lack of permanency of mission work in industrial 


Chaise Grows 


towns. The fact that we have lost only twenty-nine 
members by removal during a period of nearly four 
years shows that the permanency -of this type of work 
is even greater than that of most city churches. 

We began this church year with a program that in- 
cludes the building of additional Sunday-school rooms, 
and religious activities that are expected to enlist 
the service of the whole church. Sabbath-school at- 
tendance has averaged 130 for the last three years. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary, organized as in regular Pres- 
byterian churches, is functioning splendidly. About 
75 per cent of the young people of the town are actively 
engaged in Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor 
work, Rev. G. C. Hite is pastor of this church. 


ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1932—July 1, 1932 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—July 1, 1933 


Decrease for three months 


$37,594.16 
22,874.38 


$14,719.78 











Eighty Years of Service 


By REV. JOHN GOFF 


EWSTEAD is a small 

country church almost 

eighty years old. As 
the saying is, “It has seen 
better days.” In other words 
the church once had a much 
larger membership than now. 
Perhaps the church would 
have gone out of existence 
had it not been for a faith- 
ful woman’s missionary so- 
ciety. For nearly forty years 
now this group has met regu- 
larly, and is said to be the 
oldest continuous missionary 
organization in Western Ken- 
tucky. These women have 
kept a Sunday school going through the years, and 
have also seen to it that their pulpit was filled regu- 
larly. 

Mrs. A. H. Wallace, a true mother in Israel, has 
perhaps done more than anyone else to keep up the 
activities of the church through the years. She was the 
first child baptized in the church more than three- 


“Mother” Wallace 

and Billy Bronson, 

“The First and the 
Last” 


quarters of a century ago, 
while Billy Bronson, a hale 
and hearty youngster, was 
one of the last. So we en- 
title the picture, “The First 
and the Last,” that this case 
may be unique among the 
churches of the General As- 
sembly. We hope every read- 
er who looks into the face of 
“Mother” Wallace can real- 
ize something of what a won- 
derful worker she has been. 
She still keeps a horse and 
buggy and is always busy 
visiting the sick, feeding the 
hungry, and clothing the poor. 

The twins on this page, Randolph and Rudolph 
Rogers, are members of the Newstead Sunday School. 
The same person has taught these youngsters for three 
years and still cannot tell them apart. We hope such 
promising young folks as these will carry on the old 
church and continue the work of good people like 
“Mother” Wallace. Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Randolph and Ru- 

dolph Rogers—twins 

of the Newstead Sun- 
day School 





Spice Box 


. Is August an important Home Mission month? 
Why? 

. What are some of the things needed at Highland 
Institution ? 

. How did Highland get its splendid library? 

. What splendid work did the laymen do in Over- 
land Church? 

. What progress has Richlands Presbyterian Church 
made in the last five year? 


6. Of what institution was the statement made, “You 

are to me what a mother is to her child”? 

. What noble man gave his life for the benefit of 
Mexican youth? 

. What is meant by “The First and The Last’’? 

. Who is pastor of MacAlpine Community Church? 

. What were Rev. J. A. Bryan’s impressions of Still- 
man Institute ? 





Ye'Shall Receive 
By PHEBE KINDRICK THOMPSON 


“Ask, and ye shall receive’— 

How firm the promise stands. 
“Seek, and ye shall find”; 

And yet, with empty hands 
And shaken faith, we turn away, 
Seeing no answer when we pray. 


“Oh, ye of little faith,” 
Knock—and knock once more, 
Believing He will hear 
And open wide the door. 
If ye but trust Him and believe, 
His promise stands—“ye shall receive.” 


Inverness, Florida. 


Faith (Hebrews Eleven) 
By WALTIE NORRIS-OWEN 


Abiding faith is like a mighty tree 

Whose roots sink deep, deep down in solid ground 

To branch and branch again, e’er reaching ‘round 

In search of food and strength, a granary 

For ever-present needs in days to be. 

So when fierce torrents rage and comes the sound 

Of rushing winds, those matted roots are bound 

In giant-strength, to hold tenaciously. 

Let’s plant in deeper ground our faith in Him, 

And store within ourselves a Spirit-Well 

Where we may sit and drink when days of grim 

Disturbance come. Like that great tree that fell 

Not with the storm, our faith, rooted in Him, 

Will hold us close within His sheltered dell. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Little Girls at Goodland Indian Orphanage 


By MRS. WILBUR GARVIN 


like a real treat come with me and we will 

have a little visit. We will go to Hugo, Okla- 
homa, either by bus, train, or private car. We leave 
Hugo and after a drive of four miles we are at the 
entrance of our beloved Goodland Indian Orphanage. 
This lovely entrance, built of native stones, was the 
gift of a kind friend. At once we are charmed as we 
see this beautifully-kept place, the historic o'd church. 
the missionaries’ homes, and the sacred buildings of 
the institution. We cannot fail to mention one of 
God’s greatest gifts to man—the grand old trees that 
give shade and comfort. 

Our visit this time will be with our little girls. As 
you enter their home, you are given a welcome by 
their house mother, Mrs. Riddle, and one of the older 
girls who acts as big sister. Here we find between 


A LL little girls enjoy visiting, so if you would 


thirty and forty little girls whose ages range from five 


to eight years. Nothing delights them more than to 
have visitors. Alhough very shy by nature, most of 
them are very affectionate and their little hearts are 
hungry for love. After getting acquainted with you 
they are your constant companions. They go to school, 
study and play just like other children. Now we are 
invited to go with them to see their “play houses.” 
Out under a large tree they arrange their houses just 
like we did when we were little girls. They have 
gathered rocks and bits of stone and glass and used 
these to divide their houses into rooms. They im- 
provise their furniture, and you see a tin can or little 
box with a piece of looking g glass, and at once you 
recognize the dressing table of ““Milady. ” They visit 
each other and get much pleasure from it. 

We hear a bell ring and such scampering you never 
saw. As they line up outside of the administration 
building we are told that it is in preparation to enter- 
ing the dining-room. As the piano begins, they march 
very quietly into the dining-room, take their places, 
and bow their heads reverently while God is thanked 
for their food. 

A story is told of the earlier days at Goodland when 
spoons were scarce, that one little tot being minus one 
asked Mrs. Gibbons to share hers, and one of the 
guests at the table was Dr. S. L. Morris. 

They have their duties*to perform each dav. When 
synodical met at Goodland last fall, when school was 
out we saw the little boys take their sacks and go 
out to gather dried black-eyed peas, When they re- 


turned the little girls all had the job of shelling the 
peas. At this same synodical meeting, one of our 
women, who was very fond of persimmons, offered one 
little girl a nickel to get her some. She said she 
would have an empty pocket-book when she saw the 
amount of persimmons and the number of little girls 
who had responded to this business proposition. 

Another little girl, not having the supplv of rela- 
tives that some of us possess, decided to select her 
own. After looking the faculty and student body over, 
she chose the ones she preferred and adopted them. 

After supper we see. them jumping the rope, bounc- 
ing the ball, or playing “jacks” on the walks. As 
twilight falls and the signal is given, we notice they 
are gathering in their home. Having previcusly ac- 
cepted an invitation to their prayer meeting, we fol- 
low them upstairs to the large hall where we ‘find 
them assembled with their “Big Sister” to direct. Each 
one is perfectly quiet, and when the little leader an- 
nounces the hymn, every voice is raised to God in 
praise as they sing with all their hearts. The Scrip- 
ture, as are the songs, is all from memory. ‘The pray- 
ers they utter would do credit to older persons. Hav- 
ing been so well-trained and taught to talk to God, 
they are at ease in his presence. They never forget 
to thank him, and always ask him te continue his 
blessings upon them and those who make this home 
possible by their gifts and service. 

The guests were asked to also talk to them. With 
the singing of another hymn and a circle of prayer 
in which every one takes part, the meeting is closed. 
As they march off to bed, past the visitors, a surprise 
is in store for them, for each little pair of lips is 
turned up for a good-night kiss. Some.of us are used 
to kissing three or four good-night, but forty was a 
novel experience. One dear little one put her arms 
about the writer’s neck and said, “I wish you were 
my mama.” Could one ask for a higher compliment? 
You may be sure somebody’s heart was touched. 

A demonstration was put on of the work done in 
the Catechism. A little girl of unusual beauty and 
intellect, five years of age, answered quite a number 
of questions and she had not been in the school very 
long. The Bible is taught in the day school and the 
memorizing of the Catechism is required. Look on 
the Honor Roll in The Christian Observer and you 
will find the majority of those from Oklahoma are 
from Goodland. 
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tle girls have no one to look to for any- 
thing. So let me whisper a secret to 
you little girls that have homes and 
parents. Just write Mrs. J. P. Gibbons, 
Goodland, Oklahoma, to send you the 
age, name, and measurements of a little 
girl and see how much joy you will get 
out of sending her a box. Perhaps the 
clothes may not be all new—some you 
have outgrown. Just try putting in a 
doll, some “balls and jacks” or anything 
you would like to play with. I have 
tried this plan, and although it has been 
a long time since I was a little girl, 
I assure you they did not fail to appre- 
ciate it, and I know that I got as much 
pleasure out of it as they did. Good- 
byes are not always pleasant, but we 
have them to say, and as we return to 
our home, we utter a prayer of thank- 
fulness to our Heavenly Father for such 
a home as Goodland. Lawton, Okla. 





Little Indian Girls’ Prayer Band, Goodland 


23rd Psalm as the Indians Say It 


The Great Father Above a Shepherd Chief is, the 
same as I am his and with him I want not. 

He throws out to me rope, and the name of the rope 
is love, and he draws me, and he draws me, and he 
draws me to where the grass is green and the water 
not dangerous, and I eat and lie down satisfied. 

Sometimes my heart is very weak and falls down, 
but he lifts it up again and draws me into a good road. 
His name is Wonderful. 

_ Sometimes, it may be very soon, it may be longer, 
it may be a long, long time, he will draw me into a 
place between mountains. It is dark here, but I’ll draw 
back not. I'll be afraid not, for it is in there between 


those mountains that the Shepherd Chief will meet me, 
and the hunger I have felt in my heart all through this 
life will be satisfied. Sometimes he makes the love 
rope into a whip, but afterwards he gives me a staff 
to lean on. 

He spreads a table before me with all kinds of food. 
He puts his hands upon my head and all the “tired” 
is gone. My cup he fills till it runs over. 

What I tell you is true, I lie not. These roads that 
are “away ahead” will stay with me through this life, 
and afterwards I will go to live in the “Big Tepee” 
and sit down with the Shepherd Chief forever. 


Junior Home Mission Program 


CALL TO WorsHip—“Sweet Hour of Prayer” (played 
softly), Premier Hymns, No. 238. 

OPENING Sonc—“Wonderful Words of Life,” Premier 
Hymns, No. 18. 

MINUTES. 

Rott Catt—Answer with Bible verse on Prayer. 

Business—Offering (while soft music is played). 

Sonc—“‘Have You Prayed It Through,’ Premier 
Hymns, No. 19. . 


ScripTURE—23rd Psalm. (Repeat 23rd Psalm in 
unison—then, have someone give 23rd Psalm, as 
the Indians Say It.) 

SENTENCE PrAyERS—(Praying for our work among 
the Indians). 

Story—“Little Girls at Goodland Indian Orphanage.” 

CLosinc Sonc—‘“Light Up The World for Jesus,” 
Premier Hymns, No. 55. 
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Woman's Work in Mexico 


By MRS. H. L. ROSS 


BOUT eight years ago the Woman’s Work in our 
field in Mexico became a presbyterial organiza- 
tion, with practically all offices held by Mexican 

women. It was from the first the earnest desire of the 
women of the mission that this organization be self- 
governing, the missionaries serving as unofficial ad- 
visers and helpers. This relation has been maintained 


with the greatest cordiality, the Mexican women quite 
unhampered by American supervision; the missionaries 
in the meantime finding a wide field of action in the 
background. 

God has richly blessed the presbyterial organization 
in the personality of its two leaders, the president of 
the presbyterial and the regional secretary. 


The for- 
mer, Sefiora Virginia Alvarez, is the daughter of the 
late Rev. Plutarco Arellano, D. D., hymn writer and 
editor of the Presbyterian church paper, “The Light 
House.” The daughter was her father’s efficient helper 
and learned from him not only the deep spiritual les- 
sons but also the art of publishing a paper. Besides 
her service in our field she has also rendered invaluable 
aid to the Woman’s National Evangelical Union by 
publishing their official paper, “The Missionary 
Torch,” and their Year Book, which has wide circula- 
tion among all Evangelical woman’s organizations both 
in Mexico and Texas. Sefiora Alvarez has suffered for 
years infirmities of the flesh which would have con- 
quered any human will; but she is full of faith and we 
have every reason to believe that her strength is daily 
given from the divine storehouse and that her life is 
definitely prolonged to fill a great need in the Christian 
ranks in Mexico. 

The other outstanding leader is the Sefiorita Emma 
Gomez, the regional secretary. She is the grand- 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister and a graduate of 
the Methodist School for Deaconesses in Mexico City. 
She is a young woman of great charm and fine Chris- 
tian culture; but all these gifts of personality might 
mean little to the coming of the Kingdom were she not 
so consecrated and so filled with the Spirit. The Pres- 
bytery of the South, on account of the severe cuts, was 
obliged this year to withdraw its financial support from 
Miss Gomez, but she is being carried at least partially 
by the Mexican women themselves with some backing 
from the missionaries. When finances permit, it is her 


great joy to go out among the rural women, stimulating 
first of all their individual spiritual lives and then 
their local organizations. She has the fine art of 
forgetting the physical discomforts of her surroundings 
and of giving herself up to the guidance of the Spirit. 
Even the humble Indian women sense this and are led 
by her into a deeper service to the Master. 

The local societies enter largely into all such ac- 
tivities as church repairs, paying the pastor’s salary, 
helping the poor, etc. It has been agreed between the 
mission and the presbytery, in the most cordial spirit, 
that at the end of two years all mission help for pastors’ 
salaries will be withdrawn from the presbytery. As 
this agreement goes into effect we are turning our 
eyes with great hope toward the women. When has 
the loving heart of Christian womanhood not responded 
in self-sacrifice to the Master’s need? The women of 
the independent Presbyterian work in northern Mexico 
gave last year very generously, and our women in this 
section are made of just as noble stuff. 


WorkK IN THE LOCAL AUXILIARIES 


The mother societies of the field are those of Toluca, 
Zitacuaro, Chilpancingo, and Morelia. In Zitacuaro, 
since the congregation is so large and scattered and also» 
blessed with several leaders, the circle plan is prac- 
ticed very successfully. Last December I was present 
at one of their joint meetings when an evangelistic cam- 
paign was being planned by the women, to be initiated 
by a week of prayer. The women of the Chilpancingo 
society have just helped to entertain a state convention 
of Presbyterian leaders who met to consider the im- 
portant subject of self-support. There were about one 
hundred delegates present and the women of the con- 
gregation rendered a splendid service in helping cul- 
tivate the spiritual atmosphere which characterized the 
convention. The Toluca society is also noted for its 
hospitality in receiving the meetings of the courts of the 
Church, presbyterials, institutes, etc. This self-sup- 
porting church is the home of Miss Emma Gomez, and 
she called together there last November a representa- 
tive group of Mexican women for a spiritual retreat 
and for the seeking of guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
their plans for the new year. The Morelia women have 
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just helped in the repairing of their church, transform- 
ing an unattractive hall into a very attractive chapel. 
They give a good deal of time to Bible study but they 
are also turning their energies to all kinds of handi- 
craft to increase their financial budget. Through visit- 
ing committees they do a fair amount of charity work. 
They have the custom at each weekly meeting, aside 
from their regular contributions, of depositing on the 
table a thank-offering to be given to the poor and un- 
fortunate. 

The Mexican woman is, as a rule, by the very nature 
of her being, a praying creature. You would smile, 
but with moist eyes, if you could hear some of the 
things they lay before the Lord. Mrs. Alvarez in a 
recent report to the Presbytery of the South, said: 
“We have a prayer band formed of the members of 
the local societies and of the friends who care to join 
us. At six o’clock each morning for ten minutes we 
are united in lifting our souls to the throne of grace. 
For our use we have cards on which‘are listed the ob- 
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jects of prayer for each day of the week, and anyone 
reading these cards can see that our objective is the 
spiritual welfare and unity of the whole field of our 
presbytery.” 

It weighs heavily on the hearts of Mrs. Alvarez 
and Miss Gomez that only one-fourth of our field has 
been touched by the gospel, and in all their messages 
they are calling the attention of the churches and the 
societies to this solemn fact. They have a broad vision 
of the future of the evangelical church in Mexico and 
of the great privilege of carrying forward their own 
missionary task. Mrs. Alvarez says in a recent writing: 
“We are praying and working for the awakening among 
our Christian constituency of a spirit of deeper liberal- 
ity and missionary zeal, and for a real conviction that 
it is in very truth ‘more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
For nearly sixty years we have received, and it is now 
time that we should pay our debt of gratitude to the 
missions which have so generously brought us the Light, 
by carrying the gcspel ourselves in the name of Christ.” 


| 











Texas Mexican Presbyterial in session at the tenth anniversary meeting held in San Antonio, March 21-28, 1933. 
This Presbyterial is composed of the women of the Mexican churches in Tezas. 





Woman's Work in Japan 


in fact, very few societies are organized into auxil- 
iaries in Japan, but the women’s meetings are pre- 
sided over by native leaders and are addressed by the 
native pastor. Some meet in circles or groups for Bible 
study. Women lead in prayer in these meetings, almost 
all members joining in audible prayer. The meeting is 
often followed by a social hour and business meeting. 
As an example of their activities, one organization 
stands back of a Christian Kindergarten, contributes 
to funds for the destitute, and assumes responsibility for 
church social gatherings, all in addition to pledges for 
running expenses of the church. They have monthly 
dues and “blessing boxes.” 
In writing of Woman’s Work in Japan, Miss Susan 
Currell gives the following interesting facts: 


When we compare a foreign country such as Japan 
with our own America, we find some interesting differ- 


Jit has no presbyterial or synodical auxiliaries, 


ences in the general status of women. Yet too, we 
find much that is alike. In the banks and post-offices 
of Japan there are the girls at work, as well as the 
men. On the city busses there is always a nice-looking 
young girl, dressed in dapper uniform, who opens the 
door and takes up the tickets. 


We have auxiliaries or a “Ladies’ Society” connected 
with all of our larger churches and I expect the smaller 
ones too. I do not know of any church yet which has 
begun to use the “circle plan.” I wish they could 
and would, but as yet the Japanese don’t seem to care 
for the idea. We tried to organize it in Marugame, 
where I live, but the women quietly but just as firmly 
carried out what they wanted themselves, which was 
a “Ladies’ Society.” This society holds a monthly meet- 
ing and four or five attend. I am glad to say I have 
been able to go quite regularly to the meetings. I 
feel this little group is going to grow and really do 
things. They are very much in earnest and love the 
Lord’s work It is a personal workers’ group, because 
they want to win their friends and relatives to Christ 
more than anything else. 
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In Takamatsu, the Ladies’ Society is now held in a 
very well-to-do home. At first, some twenty years ago, 
there were three or four in the society; now there are 
thirty or more and they have very fine meetings. At 
the meetings the women take the lead in every way, 
even to making the Bible talk. 

In Kochi, Mrs. Brady is a member of a large Ladies’ 
Society. This is the group which would best be able 
to work with our circle plan, and I do wish something 
of the kind could be started. 


In some of our churches the Ladies’ Society and 
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W. Cc. T. U. have much of their work together. In 
this way a larger number come to the meetings and 
the two groups, as well as the missionaries, find the 
plan a good one 

It may seem to you that .our auxiliary work in Japan 
is in the state of beginnings, but for earnestness and 
real spirituality, we have gone a long ways. As far as 
I know, all of the societies are personal workers’ groups, 
and when people are trying to win others to Christ 
there is humility, power, and growth. 


Woman's Work in China 


HEN the Superintendent of the Auxiliary was 
in China in 1921, she was asked to tell the 
Chinese Presbytery, meeting at Taichow, about 

the Woman’s Work in our home Church, which she 
did as best she could through an interpreter. The 
members of presbytery decided after discussion that 
they needed a presbyterial, and voted ts organize one 
before the next meeting, although there was not a 
woman’s society in the presbytery! However, they ap- 
pointed a Bible woman to spend the year organizinz 
societies, and asked each church to send a woman 
delegate to the next meeting of presbytery that they 
might be organized into a presbyterial. Mrs. Wins- 


borough says that it certainly was according to the 
Chinese way of doing everything backward, but that 
it worked, and the next year the presbyterial was or- 


ganized. 

All in all, very little organized Woman’s Work has 
been undertaken in China, although many of the lo- 
cal churches have splendid societies. At Hangchow, 
large and flourishing Woman’s Missionary Societies, 
some with a membership of two hundred or more, have 
been in existence for a long time. 

In more recent years, many auxiliaries have been 
organized in the North Kiangsu Mission, while in 
Mid-China there are scattered small organizations 
having good meetings and doing really good work. 
Bible study is usually taught by a missionary. 

At the Soochow Station a unique and practical piece 
of work is being done. After the Sunday morning 
service they serve dinner to inquirers and Christians 
who have come in from the country. They then 
gather into groups for study and prayer. A Bible 
woman is supported by the organization at Kiangyin. 
Every two years a conference is held which is inspira- 
tional in character and corresponds.to synodical meet- 
ing in the homeland. There is an auxiliary in th: 
Community Church in Shanghai. 

Let us hope that the 1933 Birthday Offering to 
China may lead to more fully organized work among 
the women in our mission field of that land. 

Mrs. F. A. Brown gives the following interesting 
account of the work in Suchowfu: 


For more than twenty-five years the Christian women 
of Suchowfu have set apart Thursday afternoon each 
week as a time for Bible study and prayer. Those who 


desire help in learning to read or in Bible study meet 
early and are taught by a Bible woman and some of 
the more advanced Christians. This is followed by a 
prayer meeting. The activities of the Christ'an women 
for many years centered around this meeting. 

As the Woman’s Work in the homeland made such 
wonderful progress, we felt that an organization would 
help our Chinese sisters in their service for the Master, 
but we felt, too, that the initiative should come from 
the Chinese leaders. Just four years ago we were de- 
lighted when our splendid Chinese pastor of the self- 
supporting West Gate Church, with five hundred mem- 
bers, called some twenty of the women together to dis- 
cuss organizing the Christian women. 

Several of us who are foreign workers were asked, 
along with the Chinese leaders, to plan for am organi- 
zation. We were all enthusiastic for the organization 
and a committee was appointed to draft a constitution. 
The usual officers—president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer—were to be elected and there were to 
be eight committees—Spiritual Life, Social, Visiting, 
Literature, Music, Finance, Relief, and Discipline. (The 
Discipline Committee was later dispensed with.) The 
four officers, with the chairmen of the eight committees, 
formed our Executive Committee, which was to meet 
every week for prayer, and once a month for business 
The committees were to meet once a month and there 
was to be a business meeting of all the women once a 
quarter, followed by a social meeting. 

The first snag was the election of officers—so many 
of the women could not write—but Miss Lois Young 
and some of her efficient high school girls were equal 
to the occasion, and strips of different colored paper 
were distributed to the voters, and pinned by the name 
of the nominees written on the blackboard were str ps 
of the colored paper, one color for each name. It was 
easy to remember that Mrs. Ma was red and Mrs. Chang 
blue. Those wishing to vote for Mrs. Ma tore off a 
piece from their red paper, and those voting for Mrs. 
Chang tore off a piece of blue; and so the election 
went on and every woman felt she had a part in it. 

Before the first year was over we realized we were 
not getting all the women into our Hsie Chu Hwei 
(Auxiliary). There were not enough leaders for c:‘r- 
cles and committees too, so we adopted the circle plan 
by dividing the Christian women among the eight com- 
mittees—the committee chairman being also circle chair- 
man. Associated with this circle chairman are a few 
active members who do the committee work and help 
in looking after the members on their circle. These 
members are urged to attend the quarterly meetings. 

This first auxiliary has done good work, and especially 
fine has been the work of the Finance Committee. All 
the money pledged by the women is collected by this 
committee. At the end of each year they give much 
time getting renewals and collecting. We have an ad- 
viser from the session (Chinese, of course) and we 
are not supposed to collect money for anything not 
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approved by the session. You smile? Well, remember 
we are just beginning, and that there was a time when 
your own organization of our Southern Church had its 
peginnings! Do some of you remember when Mrs. 
Winsborough’s annual report to the General Assembly 
was read by a man? 

The fellowship of these Christian leaders in the aux- 
iliary is truly delightful, especially the meetings of the 
Executive Committee. Our prayer time together and 
discussions of our problems have been very helpful. 

You would be much interested in the work of the 
committees—the Literature Committee, for instance. 
See the chairman, a high school graduate, with maga- 
zines, and books for lending. She tells Bible stories 
and interesting current events at the Thursday study 
period. One of the outstanding pieces of work of the 
Spiritual Life Committee is done the first week in the 
new year, Evangelistic Week. All Christians, who can, 
meet at the church for prayer and then go out in small 
groups to hold meetings in the yards or homes of the 
Christians. The neighbors are invited to these meet- 
ings and literature is distributed and invitations given 
to the services at the church. 

With the help of the West Gate Church Auxiliary 
leaders, we organized twenty women with three com- 
mittee-circles at one of our largest out-stations This 
“little sister auxiliary’ went forward, and soon the 
women were giving more on the evangelist’s salary 
than the men. 

All is not smooth sailing, but we are going forward 
and our Christian Chinese sisters are being trained in 
their organizations as leaders—leaders in the service 
of building up His Kingdom. It is a joy to see what 
the auxiliary is doing for them. 


* * * 


THE “SOUL REVIVE PREACH THE DOCTRINE 
SOCIETY.” 


Miss Lillian C. Wells writes of the splendid Woman’s 
Work at Hwaian: 


The “Soul Revive Preach the Doctrine Society” (Ling 
Hsiu Husi) of Hwaian, meeting the first Monday of 
every lunar month, is the one gathering our Christian 
women never miss if they can possibly help it. There 
is little in our city to interest the women—no clubs, 
parks, autos, nor would money be wasted to take a 
ricksha ride unless on a particular errand; and these 
women have given up their card playing and gambling, 
— some have even given up smoking, for the Lord’s 
sake, 

In the Ling Hsiu Huei are all ages and types—bright 
school girls in their teens, who are quite familiar with 
the Gospels through their daily Bible study, middle-age 
mothers, and old ladies over eighty who may not be able 


to read a word. But they trust the Lord for salva- 
tion, and have put away their idols and pray their 
simple prayers to the Heavenly Father. 

In our society we do not attempt the auxiliary circle 
plan, because there is such a dearth of leaders, but the 
women are gradually learning. The officers and com- 
mittee chairmen depend almost entirely on the mis- 
sionary or the Christian school teachers for suggestions 
and plans for everything. However, our most timid 
women, whether they can read or not, would not miss 
reading or reciting a Bible verse at roll call. And is 
it not acceptable to the Lord, this desire to do some- 
thing, even though it be the half audible voice of an 
old lady stumbling over the Bible verse she has been 
taught and repeated many times in preparation? We 
love our dear old ladies. 

The Care of the Hall Committee prepares the chapel 
for the meetings, hanging up the Scripture motto of 
the society, putting covers on the table and organ, and 
arranging for flowers. 

The members of the Guidance Committee often meet 
for prayer Saturday afternoon, then go out two by 
two to visit the sick and invite people to church and 
to the next society meeting 

The Proclaim the Doctrine Committee provides for 
monthly visits in gocd weather to near-by villages, hold- 
ing meetings and teaching the inquirers. Some of the 
women so love to go to the villages or help with the 
yearly Bible study class, and do any voluntary service 
they can. They are often more willing than able to 
serve, 

After some of our meetings we have a little party 
in a yard, but always the missionary’s home is open 
to the women to chat awhile as they drink tea. 

In a year of suffering, the women sew and make 
clothes for the famine sufferers or do any work as 
the need arises. This past year they were responsible 
for the management of the annual Bible study class 
for women from our out-stations. (The type class or 
conference to be helped by our 1933. Birthday Offering.) 
The Committee in charge were the Bible women, and 
they did so well this year when crops were good and 
fuel cheap that although there were over seventy in 
the class, our largest, only forty-two cents had to be 
added to cover expenses. 

We try to teach them that there is a world outside 
of Hwaian, so besides the gifts to the local poor through 
the Tseo Gee Committee (Help the Needy), we sent a 
gift one year to the Home for Rescued Temple children 
in India, after a good program presenting their work. 
One year we sent our gift to the Jewish Mission in 
Washington, and last year we interested the women 
in the work of the Chinese Foreign Missionary Society 
in the Dutch East Indies, and sent money for that cause. 

And so in a simple way our Hwaian women join 
with the great host of women who publish the tidings. 


The Prayer Hour 


Gop TALKING To Us tHroucH His Son 
T* THOSE of us who have been privileged to at- 


tend some of the summer conferences and to 
; those who have not attended, but have been “‘shar- 
ing together by prayer” through the conference pro- 
grams, has come anew a realization of the spiritual 
oneness of Christ and all his people. What glorious 
days in fellowship with him and with “God’s chosen” 
were ours through these conference periods! Did we 
not hear his voice and resolve to answer the call to 
seryice with deeper consecration ? 


Now that we are down from the mountain top in 
the very midst of the valley of service, we are asking 
ourselves, how can we most effectively witness to our 
recent spiritual experience upon the mountain top and 
serve with lasting zeal and power here in the valley 
the Lord we love so dearly? For your answer, read 
John 15:1-16. The Master is here, in the picture of 
the vine, giving to his disciples what might be the 
answer to just such a question. 

“He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit.” If we wish to bear fruit we must 
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abide in him. What a danger it is to leaders who are 
returning from conferences, filled with new ideas and 
a desire to see them work in her group, to forge 
ahead on the already gathered momentum and fail 
to keep the power line open. We do want to trans- 
late our vision into service. Robert E. Speer says: 
“Communion without service is a dream.” So it would 
be, should we who have seen the vision fail to serve. 
However, Dr. Speer did not stop there, he said: 
“Service without communion is ashes.” ‘“God for- 
bid that” we who have been so signally blessed “should 
sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray”—in ceasing 
to draw from the source of all power the daily por- 
tion that we need for the service ahead. We must 
abide in him if we are to abound in service to him. 

“Apart from me ye can do nothing’—nothing that 
will have any spiritual value, or that will be of lasting 
results, or that will be acceptable unto him. There- 
fore, may we dwell in him and have him dwell in us 
that we might claim his promise, “If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you.” Nothing that we shall 
ask, after he is abiding in us and we in him, shall 
be withheld. 


TALKING WITH OURSELVES IN THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


(Answer these questions for yourself) 


Do I know the meaning of real prayer—abiding in 
him? 

Do I experience daily the joy of answered prayers? 

Do I pray because I love to pray or because I feel 
it a duty? 
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Do I ever turn to God out of pure love to worship 
him? 

Have I confined my prayer life to certain times and 
places or am I living a life of prayer? 

During my prayer period do I allow God time 
enough to speak to me, or do I take all the time in 
talking to him? 

Have I so fellowshipped with him in days passed 
and today as to claim his promise in John 15:7? 


TALKING WITH Gop ABouT OTITERS 
“He who prays most, helps most.”—William Goodell. 


May we include in our intercessory prayer this 
month, petitions— 

That the influence of the summer conference 
periods may be felt throughout our Church, 
enriching and enlarging our service to the Mas- 
ter. 

For God’s guidance in all the plans and prepara- 
tion for the Loyalty meeting in September. 

For a deeper consciousness of sin and a fuller 
yielding of self on the part of God’s people 
everywhere, that there may be greater witness- 
ing and ingathering of souls into the Kingdom. 

For a spiritual awakening to begin in our own 
hearts and extend world-wide. 

“Ten minutes spent in Christ’s society every day; 
aye ten minutes, if it be face to face and heart to 
heart, will make the whole life different.”—Henry 
Drummond. 

—JanteE W. McCutTcueEn. 





For the August Auxiliary and Circle 
Meetings 


THE AUXILIARY PROGRAM 


Topic: “Lights and Shadows in our Samaria.” 

Again, the Year Book calls for a program on 
Synodical and Presbyterial Home Missions, and it 
is suggested that the secretary of this cause have 
charge at this August meeting. The work that needs 
to be done can be presented as the “Shadows” and 
the good work that is being done as the “Lights.” 
Inasmuch as the work varies with each synod and 
presbytery, the source of information must be within 
your own bounds. The secretary already has much 
of the information needed, no doubt, but she may need 
to do some scouting around for further helps. Such 
information is NOT available from the Committee on 
Woman’s Work, but the secretary should be able to 
get much valuable help from your Presbyterial Sec- 
retary of S. & P. Home Missions. Whoever the 
leader may be, the S. & P. Secretary or some one else, 
she will need information regarding EVERY type of 
work conducted by your synod and presbytery, and 


it would be most helpful to have an outline map of 
synod and presbytery, so marked as to identify: 
1. Churches and outposts receiving Home Mission 
aid. 
2. Self-supporting churches. 
3. Mission Sunday Schools. 
4. Unchurched communities. 
5. Counties without any Presbyterian work. 
6. S. & P. Institutions (Mission centers, schools, 
orphanages). 

During recent months, in the Home Mission section 
of The Presbyterian Survey there have appeared ar- 
ticles on S. & P. work in various synods, as follows: 

Appalachia, February, 1933, March, 1933; Georgia, 
March, 1932; Louisiana, June, 1932; Missouri, July, 
1932; North Carolina, April, 1932; Oklahema, Oc- 
tober, 1932, April, 1933; Texas, November, 1932, 
May, 1933; West Virginia, September, 1932. 

This S. & P. program gives the local auxiliary the 
opportunity for special messages about the Orphanage 
within bounds of its presbytery or synod. 





Department of 
Woman’s Work 


THE CrircLE PROGRAM 
Topic: Light for a Benighted Race (The Negro) 


In the July issue and in this issue there are 
several articles on this subject. Ask different mem- 
bers of your circle to report on some one of these 
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articles. See also, “A Plea for the Negro,” in the 
Home Mission section of the April “Survey.” Splen- 
did material for the full development of this program 
can be secured from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia, for ten 
cents. 





Port Group Conference 


District No. 8 


PORT of EMBARKATION 
West End Presbyterian Church 


Port of Embarkation, 
West End Presbyterian Church 
October 14, 1932. 


V HAT an attractive Group Conference program 
heading! And the program itself was just 
as attractively planned and executed. “Study 

of the Ship’s Charter” was the way the devotional mes- 

sage was listed on the program. Other topics included: 

“Sailing Orders” (Personal Evangelism); ‘“Explana- 

tion of Ship’s Log” (Standard); “Home Ports” (S. 

& P. Home Missions—meaning and needs); “A Visit 

to a Foreign Port” (Foreign Mission address); “Roll 

Call of Ship’s Crew” (Report from local auxiliaries). 
It has been most interesting to look over the Group 

Conference programs that were sent to the Committee 

on Woman’s Work by thoughtful Group Chairmen. 

As one studied these programs and saw the variety of 

subjects included on them, it was evident that the 

leaders had planned their programs to meet the needs 
of their constituency. The great majority of the pro- 


October 14, 1932 


grams stressed methods, in one way or another; and 
practically all made a place for reports from the local 
auxiliaries. ‘“What We Are Doing at Home” was the 
way this item appeared on one Group Conference pro- 
gram, and underneath were listed the names of the 
eight auxiliaries in the district, with the names of the 
presidents, who made the reports. 

An explanation of the Standard, a question box, a 
demonstration, Bible study—one or all may aptly be in- 
cluded on the Group Conference program. In plan- 
ning this program, keep in mind that it is essential 
that the women who come to the conference be given: 


1. Facts about the work just ahead. 
2. Methods of doing the work. 
3. Inspiration that will lead to work. 


The Group Conferences are reaching large numbers 
of women, many of whom are not privileged to attend 
summer conferences or presbyterial meetings and, 
therefore, are greatly in need of the inspiration and in- 
struction which the Group Conference can give. 





Forces That Build 


GREAT force in building a better understand- 
ing between the white and colored people are 
conferences for Negro women conducted by the 


Woman’s Auxiliary in many of our synodicals. Such 
letters as the following ones show just how worth the 
effort these conferences are, and how truly they are 
“Forces That Build.” 

One woman writes: 


“I am unable to express in words what the summer 
conference meant to me, but I want to let you know 
how much I appreciate the opportunity of attending 
such a meeting. It means so much to my race to come 
in contact with such Christian leaders as those who 
took part on the program. 


“My life has been wonderfully enriched by the many 
useful and inspiring lessons which I learned, and I 
never get tired trying to impart them to others. In 
the many talks which I have made to my people since 
my return, I have stressed the importance of Christian 
homes more than anything else, because I feel that my 
people need this instruction more than anything else 

“The lessons which I learned have helped me to be 
more helpful to my husband, who is pastor of a church, 
and also principal of the school here. But possibly the 
thing which has helped me most is the story of the 
‘Devil’s Sale,’ teaching the sin of discouragement. I 
thank you very much for this story, because it helps 
me to fight off the spells of discouragement which I 
sometimes have.” 


(Continued on page 512) 
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GROUP CONFERENCE INVITATIONS. Many at- 
tractive Group Conference invitations are being sent 
these days to stimulate 100 per cent attendance of 
auxiliaries. One clever one is on a postal. The posts, 
clothesline, and washing (pants, dress, overalls), are 
silhouetted in black, and underneath this is printed, 
“Line Up for the Next Group Conference.” Then 
the place and date were given, followed by “Each aux- 
iliary will be allowed five minutes to give a ‘full line’ 
report.” 

* * * 

MEMORANDUM BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
“At the beginning of our last Church year, a sugges- 
tion was made that we give memorandum books to 
our Executive Board. Our treasurer purchased books 
for all, and our Secretary of Literature pasted a little 
‘pocket’ in the back of each, into which she placed 
the ‘Duties’ Leaflet. This was done for each officer. 
The president requested that every bit of information 
on her work be jotted down by each officer, and that 
at the end of the year each book be returned with a 
copy of report placed in it. At our annual meeting, 
the books, with all information, were given to the 
officers of the new year. 

* Eo 

LITERATURE FOR CHURCH OFFICERS. One Sec- 
retary of Literature last year took it as her special 
task to get the literature of the Church before the 
officers of her church and Sunday school Leaflets on 
Tithing, Foreign Missions, Home Missions, and other 
general topics of interest such as Prayer, Faith, etc., 
which the secretary felt would be of special help to 
church officers and Sunday-school teachers and officers 
were passed on to them at an appropriate time. Some 
of the leaflets were given during an evangelistic service; 
again, others were passed on just before time for the 
Every Member Canvass. At the first regular program 
of the new men’s organization in that church, one of 
the men spoke on the topic of how our Church litera- 
ture helps, and paid a real tribute to the work of this 
Secretary of Literature. 

ok * ok 

GETS OVER THE INFORMATION. “The Survey 
Reading Contest,” writes one auxiliary leader, “is cer- 
tainly getting over much information in our auxiliary. 
We have ten circles and hope to have each 100 per 
cent in readers. Each circle chairman kept a close 
check-up and follow-up, and those who did not have 
the ‘SurRVEY’ were given copies of the contest articles.” 

* ok * 

FOUND HELPFUL FOR HARD OF HEARING. “We 
have two members who are very hard of hearing and 
did not come to the meetings on that account. We 
asked them if they would come if they could have the 
devotional and other program literature to read while 
these were being given. They consented, and are our 
most faithful attendants now,” 
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TO INCREASE ATTENDANCE AT GROUP CONFER- 
ENCE To encourage attendance, one Group Chairman 
let it be known that those auxiliaries with ten per cent 
membership in attendance at the Group Conference 
would be placed on an Honor Roll and this displayed 
at the meeting. 

* * 


OF INTEREST TO GIRLS’ CIRCLES. At the first 
meeting of the last Church year, the following aims 
were adopted by one High School Girl’s Circle: 

1. To be better Christians. 

2.. To be an asset to the church and auxiliary. 

3. To improve group singing. 

4. To study each month something about the mis- 
sionaries and their work. 

5. To do at least one piece of service work be- 
tween meetings. 

These aims the girls tried to follow as closely as 
possible In connection with the Social Service work, 
the following are some of the things the girls enjoyed 
doing for others: 

1. Visited all the wards at hospital with flowers and 
magazines. 

2. Collected and shipped eighty Victrola records to 
orphanage. 

3. A committee from the circle went on a case visit 
with the local Red Cross worker. 

4. At Christmas time, the girls filled a basket, with 
clothes and toys and delivered it to a little nine-year- 
old girl who had not dared hope to receive any Santa 
Claus that year. 

5. In February, the girls visited the Old Ladies 
Home one night and entertained them for about an 
hour. 

6. Collected children’s books and shipped them to a 
Presbyterian colored Sunday school. 

The Mission Study book was read by the members 
of this circle 

ak * ok 


TWENTY PRAYER HYMNS FOR AUXILIARY 
MEETINGS 

Take My Life and Let It Be. 

Seal Us, O Holy Spirit. 

Have Thine Own Way, Lord. 

O Love That Will Not Let Me Go. 

Mid All the Traffic of the Ways. 

Dear Lord and Father of Mankind. 

O Master Let Me Walk with Thee. 

Lord, Speak to Me That I May Speak. 

Saviour Teach Me Day by Day—to Obey. 

10. Lord Help Me Live from Day to Day. 

11. Open Mine Eyes That I May See. 

12. Consecrate Me Now to Thy Service, Lord. 

13. Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life. 

14. Break Thou the Bread of Life. 

15. O Master Workman of the Race. 

16. Jesus with Thy Church Abide. 

17. Teach Us O Lord, True Brotherhood 

18. Master, No Offering Costly and Sweet. 

19. More Love to Thee, O Christ. 

O Jesus I Have Promised. 
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On an August Morning 


By A FOREIGN MISSIONARY 


OULD anything mar such a perfect morning? 
C What a day this was for rest and vacation! 

Budgets and cuts had been banished from our 
thoughts, and carefree hours had been linking together 
the days, because none knew better than ourselves the 
imperative need of relaxation if we were to carry on 
during the days which were to come. This morning 
seemed a glorious climax to all the beauty of land 
and sea which had been ours. As far as the eye 
could reach there stretched the clear blue of the ocean. 
its surface disturbed only enough to prevent its mir- 
roring back the wandering clouds which drifted across 
the sky. To the ear came the occasional dull echo 
of some long-spent waves as it dropped lazily on the 
sands not two hundred yards away. From the many 
trees came the ceaseless reminder of the katydid that 
although vacation time was over, summer was far 
from gone. 

As we gathered on the porch for family prayers it 
seemed that only anthems of praise might suitably 
carry the fulness of our heart to the Heart of our 
Maker. One son found his way to my knee and one 
located by his mother’s side. The stage was set for 
morning worship. 

Just then there spied us a beggar, dirty of face, 
filthy of garment, leaning on a crutch, who turned 
into our yard calling loudly: “Oh, kind sir, have 
pity upon me; share with me a crumb of your table; 
Oh Foreign Lord, help me.” 

Why should this time have been selected by the 
Great Sovereign of our Fate to introduce to our minds 
this emissary of pain and suffering and hunger? I 
dared not give him money because of the unprotected 
situation of our house, knowing that dozens would 
crowd us daily, and yet how could I refuse? To re- 
spond to his plea, years of experience—and often 
most bitter experience—had taught me was most un- 
wise, and yet my heart condemned me. Did I not 
know the danger of giving to professional beggars? 
They would overflow the yard. Leprous hands would 
clutch at one’s sleeve. One’s door would become a 
vermin-infested, stench-ladened, loitering place for 
those who insisted upon an alms. Had not my gifts 
to local charity agencies relieved me of direct re- 
sponsibility in this matter? Oh, that he would leave 
and let us enjoy our worship in peace. “Daddy,” said 
my son, “Why don’t you start?” 

“All right,” I replied, rousing from my reverie, 
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“You repeat your Bible verse for us.’’ He replied: 
“Blessed are the poor, for they shall be comforted, no, 
Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” 

Why could I not get that beggar out of my mind? 
Why was he so obstinate in refusing to go when I told 
him that I could not give? Why did my son have to 
think up those particular verses to mock me this morn- 
ing? What was it that James said about a man that 
told a beggar to be warmed and fed, but gave him 
nothing. My thoughts ran to my breakfast of bananas, 
eggs, bacon, coffee, toast, and then thought of the 
bowl full of questionable slop which I had seen the 
cook next door pour into this beggar’s bowl. Were the 
words of Christ to be considered idle platitudes suit- 
able for yourthful instruction only? “Oh, Master,” 
continued the beggar, “I am lame, pity me, pity me! - 
Oh, Master, I'am hungry, give me a few grains of 
rice!” 

To relieve my thoughts I turned to the other son 
and asked for his verse. He started: “The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want . . .” Oh, why 
cannot these boys pick out something to repeat this 
morning that will justify me in having so much and 
shutting out this particular wail of despair from my 
ears? Am I reenacting the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus with its implications for eternity? Was he 
sent by the Hand of God lest we forget, in the joys 
of vacation days, that we are here to change the wail 
of lost and suffering humanity into the jubilee chorus 
of the redeemed in Christ? “O Great Official, save 
me,” continued the voice. ‘“O Foreign Master, pity 
me, pity me.” 

Prayers were dragging. 


The boys were looking at 
me as thcugh puzzled at my absent-mindedness. I 


would have to carry on. ‘Come on, boys,” I continued, 
“Let us get our Bible Story Book, and see what chap- 
ter we have for today.” 

They crowded close to see the lesson picture. It 
showed Christ healing a man who was blind, deaf, and 
dumb. “Boys,” I said, “What did Jesus always do 
when he saw someone in need?” The response was 
immediate, well learned from previous chapters: “He 
tried to help them.” There came the thought within, 
mocking the words ere they were formed and asking 
what right I had to teach that lesson. The mind went 
back in rapid survey to the hundreds who might 
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have been helped, and yet were not. The mind filled 
with the struggling faces of mass poverty and cruel 
strife. What might I do to bring the real fullness 
of Christ to the countless thousands in the midst of 
whom I spent my life? 

Would that beggar never go? Where lay the path- 
way of right, and love, and duty? A verse came to 
mind: ‘“Whoso hath this world’s goods and beholdeth 
his brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide in him?” 
Would the words of Christ ever be spoken to me: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not . . .” 

We knelt to pray. The beggar saw us and turned 
away to ply his trade at other doors, muttering anath- 
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emas upon the pale-skinned foreigners whose con- 
versation and manners were so incomprehensible to 
him. 

Many hours have lapsed since morning, and yet the 
train of thoughts and questions flows on. The beggar 
has become symbolical of all the spiritual and physi- 
cal want which cries continually in our ears. Am 
I giving through sacrifice and love the money, the 
time, the life, the joy, the hope, that I should? Am 
I spiritually qualified to meet the crying need all 
about me? Am I a real steward of talents for the 
Lord? My position could not be more strategic. Sup- 
pose that in some way I am not faithful to the trust 
committed unto me—what then? 





Church Calendar of Activities, 1933-34 
As Adopted by the Last General Assembly 


SPECIAL SEASONS FOR THE CHURCH 
September 17-24, ’33—-Church Paper Week. 
September 24-October 1, ’33—Religious Education 

Week. 
October 8-November 19, ’33—Foreign Mission Study 
Season. 
November 12-19, °33—Foreign Mission Week of 
Prayer and Self-Denial (Special Offering) 
December 17-24, ’33—Ministerial Relicf Week. 
January 21-28, ’34—Assembly’s Home Mission Week 
of Prayer and Self-Denial (Special Offering). 
_ February 1-28, ’34—General Study Period. 
February 18-25, ’34—‘Survey” Week. 
SPECIAL Days FoR THE CHURCH 
October 8, ’33—Assembly’s Training School Day. 
October 29, ’33—Reformation Day. 
December 3, ’33—Bible Cause Day. 


January 7, ’34—Presbyterian Foundation Day. 

February 25, ’34—Day of Prayer for Schools and 
Colleges. 

March 4, ’34—Every Member Canvass Day. 

May 20, ’34—Rural Life Sunday. 

June 3, ’34—Montreat Day. 
SPECIAL Days FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND 

YouNnG PEOPLE 

June 25, ’33—Assembly’s Home Mission Day (Special 
Offering). 

October 1, ’33—Rally Day (Special Offering). 

‘November 12, ’33—Foreign Mission Day. 

December 17, °33—Life Dedication Day (Special 
Offering). 

January 28, ’34—Asembly’s Home Mission Day. 

April 8, ’34—Christian Education Day. 

May 6, ’34—Foreign Mission Day (Special Offering). 





Forces Th at Build 


(Continued from page 509) 


Another who had the privilege of attending a Negro 
Woman’s Conference writes: 


“I can say with sincerity that the Christian Woman’s 
Conference has been a great force in my life. I know 
it has been a force in the lives of all who attend, and 
who carry back to those who Are not privileged to 
attend, the inspiration gained there. 

“I think there is nothing that can take its place. 
Before we had a conference, we did not know that such 
a thing could be. We had longed for a closer contact 
with, and a better understanding of, those of your race 
whom we felt were our friends. There seemed to be 
an unsurmountable barrier, except in the case of a few 
individual friendships. The noble Christian women of 
the Presbyterian Church, inspired by the spirit of the 
Christ whom they serve, met this need in the planning 
of this conference of Christian women. I think no 
greater calamity could occur than to have to discon- 
tinue so fine a plan. The week is so full of religious 
devotion, Christian influence, helpful suggestions, and 
actual teaching and training in those things which 
make for usefulness, that it is impossible to estimate 
the amount of good that is done. The talk each morn- 
ing on the Christian Home, was of inestimable value 
to me. The Bible lessons and all the other features of 


the conference, seemed to have been just what we needed 
most. 

“The Missionary Society of our church conducted a 
Vacation Bible School after I came back, and I had 
the occasion to put into immediate use many of those 
ideas you gave us. 

“I have recently been made dean of girls in our High 


School. Though I still have my usual classes, there 
are two periods each day when I am free to hold per- 
sonal conferences with the girls. My contact with the 
leader of the conference has helped me in giving the 
advice and help to these girls. 

“These conferences have set in motion a force which, 
though not making much noise, carrying no large 
crowds, presenting no spectacular display, will do more 
than anything else in bringing about a better under- 
standing between my people and yours. We learn what 
real Christianity is. We learn to yearn over the souls 
of those who are without the knowledge of a Saviour. 
We are inspired to do our part in the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. 

“I feel grateful for everything received at the con- 
ference—all I heard, all I saw, all I was taught, and 
more than all, for the Christian fellowship which per- 
vaded everything. I shall do my best to bring others 
to the conference next year.” 





